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Chapter 1 
HOME-COMING 

SEA gulls wheeled and screamed in the blue sky over 
Boston on a certain June morning in 1860. The harbor 
was alive with traffic. Smaller craft, tootling and snort- 
ing, scuttled for safety, making way for the sleek steamer 
as she drew slowly, majestically into her berth. She was 
a handsome ship, this graceful iron side-wheeler, pride 
of the Cunard Line; and she had made the crossing from 
Liverpool in close to record time, well under three weeks. 

A distinguished-looking man, standing at the rail 
watching the approaching wharves, turned to the young 
girl beside him. 

"Glad to be home, dear?" Nathaniel Hawthorne had 
inherited his father's love of the sea so that, in spite of 
the rough crossing which just was ended, he still dreaded 
the moment of disembarking. However, he knew the 
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members of his family were not his equal as sailors, and 
for them he knew the end of the voyage was doubly wel- 
come, first because it also meant an end to discomfort 
and then because it represented home-coming after 
seven years in Europe. 

Before his question could be answered, a little girl of 
nine or ten leaned around her elder sister, beaming. 
"I'm glad, Papa," she said, and added as an anxious after- 
thought, "I can go to public school now, too, can't I?" 

Thick red-gold curls bounced on her shoulder as she 
kicked happily against the lower section of the rail, and 
her blue sailor hat bobbed precariously. Dimples twin- 
kled in her pink cheeks as she smiled up at her father, 
squinting a little in the strong noon light, and her whole 
small being fairly vibrated with the very joy of being a 
part of die glorious adventure of living. 

"Rose, darling," Mrs. Hawthorne, a fragile-looking 
woman with dark eyes and a gentle, smiling mouth, 
stooped to get her younger daughter's attention, "Papa 
was speaking to Una. Try never to interrupt." Then, as 
the bright curls swung around in her direction, she con- 
tinued, "I'm sure we're all glad to be home again Papa, 
Julian, Una, you, and I but, you know, I rather suspect 
we'll always think of Italy as a second home. I know we 
shall always love it. Don't you think so? Watch your hat, 
dear. . . " 
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Rose clapped a hand to her head and nodded obedi- 
ently. But she was not sure. She did want to agree with 
Mama, but, well, some things about Italy she had loved 
with her whole intense nature, but some others had both- 
ered her. For instance, while the rest of the family had 
been captivated by the enormous villa, the Casa Bello, 
the ground floor of which they had rented for a time in 
Florence, Rose had found its vast formal gardens, its 
lemon groves, its endless silent rooms opening one into 
the other, a little terrifying. 

Again, Mrs. Browning had been in Florence, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Rose had begun by thinking her the 
most enchanting person, so ethereal, her voice so 
strangely shrill yet so melodious, her smile so warm. 
However, the small sturdy Rose had not liked it when on 
one occasion the Hawthornes were calling on the Brown- 
ings and Mrs. Browning demonstrated how she forced 
her small indolent son to study. To Rose's horror, she 
scooped her up on her lap, clasping her wrists and ankles 
in a viselike grasp. 

"This is how I do it," she had cried, not smiling, her 
enormous eyes burning down on the startled child. There 
was a ripple of polite laughter from the others, and Rose 
herself had managed an uncertain smile as she wriggled 
off Mrs. Browning's lap to stand out of arm's reach. The 
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unpleasant memory faded in time, but it had left an 
ugly impression on the sensitive mind of the little girl. 

As for the Brownings' opinionated nine-year-old son 
with his long brown curls and calm self-esteem. Rose 
detested him. That this boy, Penini (why did they call 
him that, she wondered, when he had a perfectly nice 
name, Robert, like his father's?) should tell her quite 
seriously that he was obliged to go riding in the city in 
the late afternoon when in Rome because he was consid- 
ered one of the sights for the tourists, filled her with scorn 
she found it hard to disguise. 

Then, in Rome, Mr. William Cullen Bryant had called 
one day with his wife. Rose, certain that all gentlemen 
with such venerable beards must, like Michelangelo's 
"Moses," be kindly, had welcomed him with unstudied, 
headlong cordiality. Too late she discovered the great 
poet did not like children, and the knowledge stunned 
her who never had known anything but the affectionate 
give-and-take attitude of the Hawthornes. 

Also in Rome there had been the business of having 
her portrait painted. That meant sitting stillvery still. 
She had been only seven then, but two and a half years 
later she still found herself growing furious whenever 
she thought of Mr. Thompson, the patient artist's rebuk- 
ing, "Rose, you must not move about so or we're not 
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going to have a portrait your papa will like. Now, quietly 
please, like a good girl!" 

Pooh, Rose decided, bouncing a little in her chair, he 
probably can't draw one bit better than Raphael could 
maybe not as well, so he'd just better not give me 
orders! 

Those were some of the memories of Italy she did not 
like, but there was so much she loved. The gay, noisy 
carnivals in Rome with everybody pelting everybody 
else with flowers some of the posies a little dusty per- 
haps but sweet just the same these Rose delighted in. 
And she took special joy in driving along the Corso, lis- 
tening to the splash of fountains, the call of flower ven- 
dors. Even more than the great paintings, the magnificent 
statuary she saw on all sides held her spellbound. 

In the studio of William Story, the renowned Amer- 
ican sculptor, the little girl lingered by the hour, com- 
pletely bewitched, watching while he worked. Or some- 
times Julian let himself be coaxed into taking her to one 
of the marble shops where the whirring wheels polished 
the marble to shining perfection. Often and often an 
artisan, seeing the dimpled smile and the bobbing red 
curls, would make Rose a gift of a bit of polished stone to 
add to her box of treasures. 

It was while they were in Florence that an old servant 
who loved the restless little busybody gave her an un- 
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usual gift. It may not have possessed real beauty beyond 
that embodied in the faith and devotion of the ancient 
woman who gave it, but to Rose it was a thing of ex- 
quisite delight. It was a tiny figure in wax of the Christ 
Child asleep in a miniature garden of wax flowers, all 
protected by a glass cover. 

Enchanted, Rose held the little bambino on the palm 
of her hand. To the little Unitarian child from New Eng- 
land here was something new, something very different 
from anything she ever had known in her association 
with religion. And that it was associated with religion 
she had no doubt, for old Stella was a deeply religious 
woman and Rose had seen her often kneeling in prayer 
before a large crucifix in the lower corridor. The tiny wax 
cheeks of the baby may have been too violently pink, 
the wax garden flowers too brightly yellow and blue and 
green, but to Rose the whole thing was beautiful. 

She put it for a moment against her cheek, feeling the 
cool touch of the glass cover, and smiled shyly up at 
Stella. "It's the baby Jesus, isn't it?" she asked, and as 
the old woman nodded, she announced with sudden con- 
viction, "You said he loves me, Stella. Well, I guess he 
loves me even when he's asleep, doesn't he?" The little 
figurine went among her most treasured possessions; and 
long afterward, coming upon it, she touched it lovingly, 
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reverently, remembering the joy it had brought her . . . 
and the delight it might hold for another child. 

There was another memory Rose Hawthorne took 
from Italy which she never forgot, a memory which had 
about it a sort of glory, a hallowed prescience of things 
to come. On a certain sunny morning when walking with 
her mother in the Vatican Gardens, Rose, eager, impa- 
tient always, raced ahead. Oblivious of everything about 
her, of where she was going, happily humming a tune of 
her own composing, she catapulted headlong into a quiet 
figure moving down the path toward her. 

Gentle hands steadied her, and as Mrs. Hawthorne 
hurried forward, apologizing, a voice all tenderness and 
understanding, spoke. 

"It is nothing, my child. God bless you." 

For an instant a hand was laid upon the red curls, and 
Rose, all confusion and close to tears, looked up into the 
smiling face of the Holy Father. Forever she would re- 
member it, its benign beauty, its spirituality a quality 
she sensed but was too young to understand. 

Trotting homeward, her hand clasped in her mother's, 
Rose was for once silent. That she had done an inexcus- 
able thing she knew, but somehow she could not feel 
as sorry as she should have. On the contrary, she felt she 
had made a friend, yet even thinking it made her draw 
back as from a sacrilege, again sensed if not understood. 
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Yet in her heart there was a joy that literally sang. All 
unwittingly she had stumbled into a sanctuary, and the 
sudden soft radiance of the candle glow had left her con- 
fused, transported. 

"Oh, I like him very much/' she explained to her father 
seriously when they reached home. "I'm sure he must be 
very honest." And from Rose this was accolade. 

Yes, she was willing to admit that Italy held wonder- 
ful memories, but in her sturdy heart there were few fix- 
ations. Rose simply loved home wherever it might be. If 
she had been returning to a dingy settlement huddled 
among the smoking slag hillsides of a mining town, she 
would have been just as happy at the prospect of home- 
coming. All home-comings were joyous adventures to 
her. There had been that long-ago home-coming in Eng- 
land when the Hawthornes had reached good Mrs. Blod- 
gett's boardinghouse in Liverpool after their voyage from 
America; later the home-coming to the pretty villa at 
Rock Ferry, across the river, with its garden and sundial. 
And there had been many other, briefer "homes"; but 
Rose loved them all equally. Home to Rose Hawthorne 
was where Mama's mending basket stood upon the sit- 
ting-room table and the fine aroma of Papa's cigar lent 
an air of security and well-being. Now homeher Amer- 
ican home was a place she remembered only faintly. 
Concord, Massachusetts; and Boston, where they would 
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board the Concord train, lay spread before them, 
scarcely a hundred feet away. 

Julian, her fifteen-year-old brother, standing at his 
father's far side, waved toward the docks. "I think I re- 
member this/' he observed gravely. "I was about seven 
or eight when we sailed and , . /' 

"And do you remember the cows and the chickens we 
discovered on the lower deck before we sailed/" kughed 
Una, "and how Rose cried because Mama wouldn't let 
her have a "chickie* to take to her stateroom?" 

Julian remembered, they all remembered, even Rose 
who joined in the laugh at her expense. Julian was glad 
to be back. If the threatened war between the states 
actually did come, Julian was determined to join the 
State Militia, and it was good to be on the ground just in 
case. ... At fifteen, as in his very old age, Julian Haw- 
thorne held very decided views. 

As for Una? Una had emerged from her convalescence 
following an attack of malarial fever in Rome, a shy, 
rather inarticulate girl, a dreamer who once had been all 
fire and sparkle. Now, standing, watching her homeland 
approach, Una wondered whether she would like it after 
the years away from it. The play of sunshine and shadow 
across the Forum, the chorus of mighty fountains, this 
was Rome and she had loved it passionately as her 
mother had. What, she wondered, had Concord to offer 
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in comparison? She did not much care. The effort of 
wondering was too great. 

It had been seven years since Nathaniel Hawthorne 
had left New England to take up his duties as American 
Consul at Liverpool. With him had gone his wife, so 
fragile-looking, such a bulwark of strength withal; his 
ten-year-old daughter Una; Julian, two years younger, 
and Rose, the two-and-a-half -year-old baby. For each of 
the returned travelers the seven years abroad had held 
surprises, some delightful, some disturbing. 

To Nathaniel Hawthorne, already a successfully estab- 
lished novelist with The Scarlet Letter an outstanding 
success, a shy, sensitive, withdrawn man, the years in 
Liverpool had been anything but pleasant. There were 
no suitable schools for the children; intellectual contacts 
there were none; his writing slowed to a full stop as he 
dashed from the consular offices to Rock Ferry and back 
again. 

But when the four years were over, though the salary 
had not been big enough to allow for many luxuries, 
Hawthorne had managed to save enough to take his 
family to Italy. From the beginning it had been Mrs. 
Hawthorne's dream that her children should see and love 
Italy. America in the early nineteenth century had little 
to offer in great galleries, churches, museums, fine pic- 
tures or sculpture. Her children must be given the op- 
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portunity of knowing the best, the finest in every branch 
of the arts, if she could possibly manage it. To a great 
extent she succeeded. 

They lived in Italy for a year and a half in Rome, 
Florence, briefly in Sienna, and then back to Rome. It 
was in Rome that tragedy had struck. Leaning on the 
rail, the tortured father admitted sadly to himself that 
Rome and all its beauty could not compensate for his be- 
loved eldest child's shattered health. Highly sensitive, in- 
trospective, Hawthorne all his life was given to asso- 
ciating places with events and liking or disliking them 
accordingly. His hearty dislike for England undoubtedly 
stemmed from the fact that within himself he had built 
a deep conviction that on reaching England he would 
do so as a son returning to his old home, since his fore- 
bears were British. To his surprise he found that English 
people were not particularly interested in the American 
point of view, and though he was treated with every 
courtesy, he sensed or imagined he sensed a certain pa- 
tronage in the manner of the English which infuriated 
him. He thought of it now, of Una's terrible illness in 
Italy. Had he made an unpardonable mistake in leaving 
America in the first place? 

Sophia, his wife, took another, brighter view. Listening 
to the shouting of the sailors as they maneuvered the 
graceful ship into place, she could smile at her memories 
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of the years in Liverpool. Trying though they were, they 
had served as a perfect springboard to the glorious pe- 
riod in Italy that followed. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was one of those gently bred, art- 
starved New England women who swarmed in such elo- 
quent numbers through the galleries and churches of Eu- 
rope at just about that time. The knowledge that here 
before her, within reach of her hand, were the great 
primitives, the Cimabues, the Giottos, the Ghirlandaios 
and Fra Angelicos about which she had read so avidly, 
all this to Sophia Peabody Hawthorne was a foretaste 
of heaven itself. And she managed to impart her feeling 
of awed veneration to her children, though occasionally 
little Rose's attention wandered and her busy feet in 
their bronze strapped slippers tapped a soundless skip- 
ping tune. 

As for Una, she loved it as her mother did, and her ab- 
sorption in Rome's beauty nearly had cost her her life. 
With Miss Ada Shepard, whom Uncle Horace Mann 
(Aunt Mary Peabody's distinguished and often difficult 
husband) had recommended as a governess, Una had 
stayed too long in the Colosseum sketching one after- 
noon. The treacherous Roman mists rose; Una closed her 
sketch book, got to her feet, shivering. That night and for 
many nights and days to follow, she alternately burned 
with fever and shook with chills as the malaria sapped 
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her strength and her parents resigned themselves to los- 
ing her. 

However, the crisis passed, and Una Hawthorne re- 
gained some of her former vigor. But something had hap- 
pened to the gaiety, the natural spontaneity, and warm 
interest in life which were all so much a part of Una 
Hawthorne. Henceforth Una seemed to walk through 
life with lowered lids, as though she preferred the neu- 
tral shades of her own thought patterns to the kaleide- 
scope of reality which is life itself. 

Now she spoke to Rose. "Yes, of course you'll go to 
public school, darling," she assured her. "But now hold 
fast to Papa's hand, and Mama and Julian and I will 
follow. The gangway's down." 

The crowd surged forward. Mrs. Hawthorne waved to 
her friend Harriet Beecher Stowe who was in another 
group moving toward the lowered gangway, then gave 
her whole attention to her own party. She smiled, seeing 
Rose go tripping down, one hand in her father's, the 
other still clutching her hat in the sudden summer gale. 
Una, then Julian followed after, calling, "Watch the step 
there, Mama/' She nodded, drew her black Cashmere 
shawl neatly together, and walked swiftly ashore. The 
Hawthornes were back in America. 




To HAVE been a child in Concord, to have had as friends 
and neighbors and relatives people like the Emersons, 
the Alcotts, Henry Thoreau, and the Horace Manns, this 
was the privilege of Rose Hawthorne. 

Not that Rose ever considered it a privilege. She knew 
only that the little buff -colored house known as the Way- 
side, next door to the Alcotts', in its sprawling garden 
was a place she loved. Here and there June sunlight 
picked out the white of picket fence and church steeple. 
Twenty acres of rolling land lay about the Wayside; on 
one side lived the Alcotts in Orchard House, on the other 
a Mr. Ephram Bull who was cultivating what one day 
would be known as the Concord grape. Before the house 
ran the Lexington Road along which traveled the stage, 
southbound for Boston. 

28 
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Rose would swing happily on the gate, watching the 
stage go rattling by, waving at any passenger who looked 
her way, or just waving for the joy of it. Where, she 
wondered, were all the people going and why? 

There were days when, her hand in her father's, she 
would take the long, long walk out to Walden Pond 
where on a little rise of ground stood the remnants of the 
hut built by the great naturalist, Henry Thoreau, among 
the trees. He no longer came there, but Rose found some- 
thing eerily fascinating about the little deserted retreat 
hidden in the woods, and skipped a bit faster, far ahead 
of her father, as she approached it. Then, frightened by 
her own imagination at what she did not know she 
would go racing back, finger on her lips, eyes dancing. * 

"He's there! I know he's there even though I didn't 
see him!" 'she would whisper. "Come, hurry, shout, "Are 
you there, Henry?' and see what happens!" 

Rose was her father's favorite and he loved humoring 
her. Henry Thoreau's manner for some reason always 
had frightened her on the rare occasions when they met, 
and, knowing how she loved pretending the bogeyman 
lurked in the weed-choked hut, Hawthorne always en- 
tered into the game. Tiptoeing forward together, show- 
ing tremendous concern over a snapping twig, they would 
approach. Finally stopping before one of the remaining 
uprights, Hawthorne would give it a resounding whack 
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with his stick and call, "Are you at home, Henry?" or 
"We know you're there, Henry, so you'd better come out 
and give us a polite welcome!" 

They would stand waiting, the only sounds the twit- 
tering of birds or the occasional whisper of a leaf as it 
drifted down. Then, unable to endure the suspense any 
longer, Rose would begin capering about, laughing, 
shrieking, clapping her hands. "He got away!" she would 
shout. "He heard us coming and he got away fast!" 

Many years later this obstreperous red-headed sprite 
was to say, ". . . he was nearest to my father of anyone in 
Concord. After his death the Walden woods rustled his 
name when we walked in them." 

There were days when young Ned Emerson let her 
ride his pony at a jouncing trot several times up the block 
and back under the arching elms; there were picnics and 
boating parties on the river, and for Rose there was one 
very special delight, one set apart. Try as she would, and 
sensing her mother's unspoken disapproval, she still 
could not resist it. 

Bronson Alcott, the eccentric philosopher and teacher 
whose daughter, Louisa May, was to attain far greater 
fame than he in the world of letters, was a born re- 
former as well. Much, he felt, remained to be done to lift 
the crude young land of his birth to loftier heights. Let 
them look to ancient Greece. With some such thought in 
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mind, preoccupied with all natural beauty, if not always 
constructively so, Bronson Alcott insisted upon building 
arbors. 

"If dear Bronson would only have done with building 
those wretched arbors!" Rose had heard her father say 
again and again. And the arbor building fascinated her. 
Somehow it combined the fun of building dolls* houses 
from up-ended boxes and the mysterious thrill of listen- 
ing to stories of charcoal burners in the Black Forest as 
told by the brothers Grimm. 

To see a group of young saplings growing fairly close 
together was enough to inspire Bronson Alcott to begin 
his ritual of twisting and bending them and tying them 
to form at least the framework for an arbor. Years after- 
ward the woods behind the Wayside and Orchard House 
were filled with grotesquely twisted tree growths and 
withered "arbors" which had failed miserably in the 
purpose for which Louisa May Alcott's father had in- 
tended them. 

Blissfully trotting beside or more often behind him, 
her hat swinging by its ribbon, Rose would watch, en- 
raptured and a little disturbed as his strong brown fingers 
clasped the young green tips, tempering their eager up- 
ward growth, bending, binding, shaping them, so he 
thought, to his will. Here, here, dreamed one of New 
England's greatest dreamers, here would be bowers like 
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those among which the temples of ancient Greece rose, 
shining white and marble pure. Here, in a land so new 
that the stones of its foundation were only just in place, 
here, dreamed Bronson Alcott, would be tokens of re- 
membrance of a culture that was dust. 

Now then, that twig must turn left thus to catch the 
one facing it. Beautiful arbor this one would be perfect 
retreat for contemplation. . . . What was the line from 
As You Like It? Hm, yes, yes, this is it: 

O Rosalind! these trees shall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts 111 character . . . 

Rose jumped. It was not often that Mr. Alcott de- 
claimed, and his sonorous voice, booming out in the hush 
of the summer morning, startled her. 

"Does it hurt them, do you think, Mr. Alcott?" 

"Eh? . . . another branch, now some twine . . . eh? Oh, 
Rose, my dear child, bless me, where did you come from? 
Mm, do you like arbors? You do? I wonder now mm, 
by any chance do you happen to know what your dear 
father is doing this morning? Is he at home?" 

This question invariably asked between the manipula- 
tion of a stem and the arrangement of a leaf always 
struck deep misgivings to Rose's heart. She knew so well 
why it was asked this morning no less than any other- 
Mr. Alcott loved reading aloud from his own works. This 
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bored his scholarly neighbor to the point of distraction, 
and whenever he saw the sturdy, earnest figure coming 
up the path, manuscript in hand, he would leave by the 
back door, bound for the very spot where Rose and the 
man he was trying to avoid now stood among the droop- 
ing young trees! 

When she was grown, Rose Hawthorne never could 
recall just how these diplomatic coups were handled, but 
she retained a vague memory of at least several occasions 
when, swinging her hat nonchalantly, she had drifted off 
down the path without answering, leaving Mr. Alcotfs 
question still hanging, like one of his own bits of twine, 
in mid-air between the branches. 

Another joy was public school, never to be forgotten, 
the East Quarter Public School where Rose was certain 
she would be a pupil for years. However, this hope was 
not to be realized. She had written a former English play- 
mate enthusiastic accounts of what a truly glorious time 
she was having and what a vast education she was ac- 
quiring, so the decision against public school came as 
quite a blow. Rose's vivid imagination during her little 
girlhood met with some rather painful setbacks. 

In just a few months Una was hearing her lessons 
again, and a Miss Ripley was teaching her music. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Hawthorne felt that, with Rose's natural ex- 
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uberance, classes at home would be wiser where there 
was less to distract her. 

So little Rose was again racing about the neighbor- 
hood in an excess of good feeling-^and occasional tem- 
perbursting into verse now and then which she sol- 
emnly wrote down as part of a collection of her works 
she had every intention of compiling. One such effusion, 
written when she was ten, read: 

Una and Julian have gorn away 
And I am left to wander about. 
Una and Julian don't like me 
And if they do, it you shall see. 
Unas a tirant 
And Julians a bore 
And thats the way forever more. 
The sun peeps through the trees at me 
And as to my sight it blindeth me. 
IV got a kitten as black as soot 
And Benjy my cusin says hel her shoot. 
The girls they are walking all around 
But as to the place theres not a sound. 

The Alcott girls next door were pleasant enough but 
they were nearer Una's age. Besides, Rose drew back 
whenever she thought of Una and Mama and the Alcott 
girls and their mother. A coolness had sprung up be- 
tween the two groups since the Hawthorne's return from 
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Europe. The Alcotts were poor; Bronson Alcott's lec- 
tures and his drawing-room "conversations" did not pay 
well. Mrs. Alcott, not a friendly woman by nature, and 
now smarting under the conspicuous lack of her own 
family's opportunities, grew waspish. 

"Too much empty talk at Sophia Hawthorne's house/' 
said Abba May Alcott, bringing her thin, firm lips to- 
gether with determination. "Not everyone can go galli- 
vanting around the globe the way the Hawthornes do- 
not everyone wants to. The chatter, chatter, chatter of 
Sophia and Una is tiresome, to say the leastl One would 
think they had founded Rome and personally built the 
Parthenon!'* 

Poor, frustrated Abba Alcott! Poor, blind, happy 
Sophia Hawthorne, so naively eager to talk about her 
travelsl Possibly Una was not wholly guiltless of a bit 
of boasting, for Una at seventeen had become a rather 
beautiful, opinionated, self-sufficient young woman 
whose diction and manners had taken on a distinctly 
continental flavor, unfamiliar and therefore unwelcome 
to Concord. 

Everyone loved the natural, impetuous Rose, busy 
with the kites she never quite managed to get off the 
ground, the kittens she? dressed in dolls' clothes and 
wheeled about in her ddll carriage. One kitten, she wrote 
her father who was in Boston on business, was "intirely 
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because it was a "Parygon of all vurtures." A happy, 
heedless, lovable little girl she was, with her endless 
letters written to family and friends alike, the spelling 
usually "rong," as she admitted; equally ready for a "cel- 
abration" or a place beside dear Mama's bed when she 
had "a bad influenzer." 

So the early years passed. Lovely Aunt Elizabeth 
Hawthorne taught Rose to knit, and the stitches were 
fantastic in shape and size and the knots many. Even- 
tually Rose settled on spool work as her favorite handi- 
craft (for the moment) , and presently every lamp had its 
multicolored mat to stand upon, every figurine on the 
white marble mantel in Mrs. Hawthorne's beloved par- 
lor its wool foundation. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was busy supervising the build- 
ing of a tower room which he was adding to the Way- 
side, a retreat where not even Bronson Alcott could dis- 
turb him. The process of the building was an endless de- 
light to Rose who festooned herself with long yellow 
curls of wood shavings and volunteered to help with the 
hammering. Instead, at least on several occasions, she 
was sent on the one errand she really resented with her 
whole soul. Yet out of one such errand came a singular 
awakening. 

Sophia Hawthorne believed sincerely that her girls 
should learn that most difficult lesson in courtesy: show- 
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ing kindness without being patronizing to unfortunates, 
either the poverty-stricken or the physically or mentally 
handicapped who might cross their paths. So very early 
both Una and Rose were sent to make certain duty calls, 
sometimes together, most often alone. Sophia Peabody 
Hawthorne was made of stern and righteous stuff, how- 
ever frail she might seem, and she was determined no 
child of hers should ever be guilty of arrogance or false 
pride. 

To Rose one day fell the rather fearsome duty of call- 
ing upon an old woman who lived on the opposite side of 
the town. She was lonely and poor, and her odorous little 
hut sagged with accumulated rubbish. What kept the 
flame of life ablaze in her gaunt body no one knew. A 
pot of black tea forever steamed on the back of her rusty 
stove; and her toothless jaws wagged endlessly as though 
she were savoring a tough morsel that defied her best 
efforts to chew it. 

Dutifully, in her frilled petticoats and starched ging- 
ham, Rose carried her bouquet of mignonette and phlox 
and her basket of fresh bread, jam, and cold chicken to 
the hut. 

In speechless fury she watched the delicious food she 
had brought unceremoniously dumped among the litter 
on the greasy table. Smiling fixedly, she permitted her- 
self to be urged to "sit a spell and have a cup of tea," and 
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tried her best to swallow at least a mouthful of the bitter 
brew without touching the rim of the cup. She must 
listen to a prolonged recital of complaints, of injustices 
and wrongs, of quotations from Scripture, and finally to 
submit to a parting kiss before flying back up the path to 
the highway. 

At the end of the path she stopped suddenly, so sud- 
denly that the hot summer dust curled up in gray feath- 
ers around her heels, and did something she did not in 
the least understand: she turned and waved a friendly, 
smiling good-by. And in the doorway a gaunt figure 
eagerly waved back. 

Still vaguely shocked at her unaccountable impulse, 
yet with unfamiliar happiness over what she had done 
welling in her heart like a song, Rose marched along the 
highway swinging her empty basket. 

That a minor miracle had been wrought she could not 
know. Time, moving along its changeless course, had 
caught up in passing a lovely gift for this sunny child. It 
was the memory, scarcely recognized but rather felt, of 
a garden in Rome, of a hand laid upon her head in par- 
don and blessing. And with the memory had come to the 
darting, harum-scarum young heart its first conscious- 
ness of pity for a fellow being. Half an hour later a rather 
subdued little girl curled up in her father's lap and asked 
him to tell his Bab a bef ore-supper story. 




Chapter 3 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 

THE Civil War swept across the land, dividing friends 
and families. Nathaniel Hawthorne, like his college 
friend, Franklin Pierce, the former President, did not 
hold the strong anti-slavery views of most New Eng- 
landers. Very firmly indeed he believed in the Union and 
that it must be saved at all costs, but one side of his sensi- 
tive nature rebelled at the interference of the North in 
what he sincerely believed to be solely the problem of 
the South. Over and over again he was heard to say he 
was glad that he was too old to fight and that Julian, in 
spite of his ambitions to be a soldier, was too young. 

But the war itself, the bitterness it roused, the lives 
it cost, these weighed upon Hawthorne. Una's health re- 
mained delicate and he blamed himself morbidly for 
having taken her to Rome. Rome he finally hated the 
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very sound of the name. England's cool reception of his 
Notebooks, which in America was known as Our Old 
Home, this, too, hurt him cruelly. Europe had given him 
certain things, but he had left it embittered and almost 
childishly sensitive to criticism. His writing slowed, his 
output became less and less as confidence in his own 
ability faded and finally stopped. 

Hawthorne's hair whitened and his figure shrank. Still 
erect, he nevertheless looked suddenly old. Rose, trying 
not to see her mother's grave expression, clung to Papa's 
hand as she walked beside him to the gate where the 
carriage waited to take him and former President Pierce 
on a leisurely trip through the New England spring. 
Franklin Pierce hoped the drive through the lovely coun- 
tryside would revive his friend's strength and drooping 
spirits. 

"Good-by, Papa," Rose called, as the carriage began to 
move. "Be sure to be back for my birthday, won't you?" 

He nodded, smiled, held up his hand in a parting ges- 
ture, and then the carriage carried him out of sight. 
Looking up, Rose caught sight of her mother's face as 
she turned back to the house, and saw tears on her cheek. 

"Mama," she caught her mother's hand in both hers, 
walking backward, her heart thudding with a new and 
terrifying thought, "please, please don't cry. Is Papa very 
sick? Or is something wrong? Please . . ." 
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Mrs. Hawthorne brushed the tears aside and drew 
Rose close to her as they walked toward the house. *Tm 
foolish to give way in this fashion, dear/' she comforted. 
"I am worried about Papa but probably hell return, as 
Mr. Pierce seems so sure he will, in much better health 
and spirits than he's been in for a long time. We just 
mustn't let ourselves think anything else." 

Yet only a few days later came the dreaded news: at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, Nathaniel Hawthorne had 
died in his sleep. 

On her birthday morning, eyes swollen from weeping, 
restless, prancing feet for once quiet, Rose helped her 
mother pick the flowers in the Wayside garden which 
would go to the Unitarian church where Concord friends 
would gather in the afternoon to take leave of him. They 
were all there: Emerson, Whittier, Alcott, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and so many other men great in American litera- 
ture or history who had loved him. 

To Rose it was the end of something she never had 
thought to be without: the joy and the feeling of com- 
plete security she knew in Papa's presence. Today she 
was thirteen years old. For thirteen years there had not 
been a day or an hour when she was not either within 
sound of his voice or secure in the knowledge that his 
return from a journey was only a matter of a short time, 
a few goings to bed at night and wakings in the morning 
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and then the shimmering day when the whole house 
fairly sang of his return. Now only the pale May sun- 
shine in spattered patterns across the banked white flow- 
ers and the sound of a deep voice, probably Longfel- 
low's, speaking words which should have been comfort- 
ing to the grieving child but were not. 

During the two years that followed, Rose moved 
through a cloud of numb bewilderment and grief to the 
steadier ground of final adjustment. At times, though, 
she hated herself. There was Una, twenty-two now, so 
frail and white and still brooding over Papa's death, 
while she, his "Bab" who loved him so and missed him 
so cruelly, was growing taller and more rosy-cheeked 
than ever and was a popular pupil among the girls at the 
Lewis Seminary in Lexingtfin. 

More than that, she was happy again, her laughter rip- 
pling as she joined in class activities; and she took her- 
self to task seriously for what she called her light-mind- 
edness. Rose could not know that she had a well-disci- 
plined mind which, fifty years ahead of its time, was 
turning away from the swooning and vaporing popular 
among the well-bred young women of her day. 

Julian was taking an engineering course at Harvard. 
But times were hard and royalties not always high not 
even for Hawthorne books. The Wayside, in spite of the 
Hawthornes' valiant efforts to make it seem the cheerful 
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place it had been, was forlorn without the lofty spirit 
that had dominated it. So perhaps it was not strange that 
after a few difficult years Sophia Hawthorne came to a 
rather sudden and startling decision. They would all go 
back to Europe! 

Two eager questions were hurled at hen 

"When do we start, Mama?" Rose's voice was shrill 
with excitement. 

"How can we possibly afford it?" Una asked, looking 
up from the soldiers sock she was knitting. 

Mrs. Hawthorne drew her thimbled finger along the 
edge of the chair arm. "When Una's question is answered 
so will yours be, dear," she answered, smiling a little 
wanly across at Rose. 

The mother was anxious to have her older daughter 
in new surroundings because this unpredictable girl had 
lost her heart to a man so far her inferior that even his 
own people did not approve the match. But Una, a true 
Victorian where her emotions were concerned, threat- 
ened to go into a decline, and her practical mother felt 
something must be done at once. 

Now, looking at her two girls, the one so pale and 
withdrawn, the other so full of bubbling laughter and 
energy, she wondered just how she was going to manage 
a plan which would fit the needs of all of them for 
Julian would have to come, too. 
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"I'm determined we're going," she said aloud. "I hear 
that the cost of living is less than half as high in Germany 
as it is here, and you girls will have an opportunity of 
learning the language and of going on with your music." 

There was a silence, then, "Couldn't we go to Italy 
instead?" Rose wondered, still remembering the carni- 
vals. 

Una put down her knitting, her delicate brows drawn 
in a frown of annoyance. 

"Bab, dear," she said, "when are you going to grow up 
and learn to accept good things as they come to you in- 
stead of wanting to add to them, improve on them? Isn't 
it enough to be going abroad without splitting hairs 
about exactly where we are going?" 

It was true, and Rose flushed with embarrassment and 
rising temper. That they should dream of being able to 
go was temerity beyond belief; that the plan had actu- 
ally become an established fact in their mother's mind, 
this seemed miraculous. But finally, after months of re- 
peated disappointments, the Wayside was sold and the 
Hawthornes set out for Germany. For Rose is was sheer 
adventure of the gayest sort, a joyous stepping out into 
the unknown; for Una it represented the final closing 
of her unhappy romance. Being Una, she was slow to 
admit that time or distance would heal her heart. 

Meanwhile, in Concord much else was happening. 
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Louisa May Alcott, finally convinced that she never 
would make a successful nurse, settled down seriously to 
her writing. During the war she had gone, head high and 
courage unshakeable, to Washington to nurse wounded 
soldiers of both armies. But Louisa found it required 
more than courage and a high resolve to face the dread- 
ful sights and hear the heartbreaking sounds in a war 
hospital. She fell ill herself and to her disgust had to be 
brought home. Louisa loved to think of herself as stal- 
wart, invincible, unmoved by sentiment; she found she 
was only very human after all. 

The war continued. Louisa wrote a novel which she 
called Moods, but because it was a war novel and every- 
one was weary of war, publishers would have none of it. 
Discouraged for she had worked so very hard and had 
been so sure it was good she put the manuscript aside 
and accepted an invitation from friends to go to Europe. 

When the war finally ended and she had returned to 
America, Louisa again submitted Moods and to her 
astonishment it was accepted! Now she went to work in 
earnest on a book which had been in her mind for 
months. The first volume was finished in 1868, the second 
the following year. And one of those rare phenomena in 
publishing resulted: Little Women, a book for girls, be- 
came the rage of the year and never has ceased to be a 
delight tp readers all over the enlightened world. 
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"My goodness gracious/' Rose exclaimed, reading the 
news over her mother's shoulder in faraway Dresden, 
*Tm so glad! Now at last those darling Alcotts will have 
enough money!" 

Una did not particularly like Germany. She found its 
people dull, its customs crude. Rose on the other hand 
loved it all, the Dresden Gartens where there was always 
music, where rich chocolate and coffee were passed in 
deep square wooden trays, to be followed by baskets 
heaped with warm Kaffeekuchen, sugar-and-cinnamon 
coated; where men clicked their heels and seemed to try 
to look like toy generals in a toyshop window; where 
apple-cheeked women beamed at her, murmuring, 
"Sch&n, so schonl" and "Wunderbar!" when by chance 
her hat blew off, as it frequently did, and her mane of 
red-golden hair went streaming in the wind. Rose's out- 
going nature took all Germany to its heart, and the Ger- 
man people felt it and loved her. 

Julian had left Harvard and was attending an academy 
in Dresden, studying engineering. And one day he came 
home, bringing two young American friends with him. 
They were Francis and George Lathrop, sons of a prom- 
inent New York physician, who were in his class at the 
Realschule. The five young people, Una, Rose, Julian, 
Francis, and George, were soon having a good time, go- 
ing to concerts and lectures and exhibitions together; 
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boating, later skating when the cold German winter set 
in, enjoying every waking moment. 

Francis was a promising artist and asked Rose to sit 
for her portrait. She was a lovely young creature at this 
time, just eighteen, tall and willowy, with dimples in her 
pink cheeks and a sprinkling of freckles across her pert 
nose. She was full of laughter and gaiety and attracted 
people wherever she went. But there was about this 
beautiful girl an aloofness she herself could not have de- 
fined. Like a bit of golden thistledown she darted, 
swooped, touched lightly, and was gone again. Some in- 
stinctive recoil from intimate friendships wrapped Rose 
Hawthorne in an invisible cloak of distinction, setting 
her apart. Yet with what humility she wore it in the years 
to come! 

Francis was very proud of his craftsmanship. Hadn't 
the great Whistler of London invited him to come and 
work with him? So Rose sat primly, remembering those 
other sittings years earlier in Rome when she had fidg- 
eted while the long-suffering Mr. Thompson made his 
sketches. 

She was fond of Francis, hoped he was getting the 
likeness he wanted. Then, one afternoon his brother 
George wandered into the studio when the artist was 
carefully blending colors to bring out the glowing 
warmth of Rose's hair, hair neither red nor gold but a 
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sparkling fusion of the two. Finally Francis began put- 
ting in the strokes, tentatively, carefully. Rose tried not 
to change her expression or to move her head, but she 
could not help seeing George's face as he stood beside 
and slightly behind his brother, facing her. 

George was never noted for his tact or patience. Now 
he squinted until his handsome young face looked like 
a shriveled peach, and Rose felt her cheeks begin to 
burn. Was she then such a fearful subject? 

"But, Frank/* his brother sputtered, looking from the 
half -finished portrait to Rose and then back again to the 
canvas, "youVe missed it entirely the coloring, the 
adorable tilt of the nose, the whole lovely expression 
. . r He stopped, realizing suddenly that he was becom- 
ing eloquent. 

Francis laid down his brush and grinned at him. "How 
about waiting until the thing is finished?" he said. Tm 
just beginning the color work. It'll be Rose all right 
when it's finished, never fear/' 

Rose tried not to meet the eyes of either brother and 
could have shouted with joy and relief when Julian came 
dashing in, his cap in one hand, an envelope obviously 
containing tickets to the ballet in the other. So the awk- 
ward moment passed. But Rose knew and George knew. 
They were falling in love. 




Chapter 4 
ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 

THE pension at which Rose was stopping faced one of the 
many little parks that dotted Dresden like green scarves 
scattered from a runaway balloon. The Grosse Garten, 
the beautiful botanical garden covering more than three 
hundred acres, was just being laid out, but, even so, the 
entire city was a beauty spot. The Elbe River divided it, 
and Rose, sitting in her window at dawn one morning in 
autumn, 1879, thought how like a graceful arm the river 
was, banded with the eight slim, shining bracelets of its 
bridges. 

Sitting in the half-light, she was moved by a wave of 
longing and loneliness. Julian had gone back to New 
York and a job; Mrs. Hawthorne and Una were in Lon- 
don; so were the Lathrops. Rose remained in Dresden 
with a chaperone, a Fraulein Runtze, to continue her 
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music and painting. She missed her family cruelly, a fact 
which she admitted freely to herself; that she dared not 
even think of her hasty good-by to George Lathrop, she 
refused to believe. 

It had been so noisily, Germanly gay, that good-by, all 
of them standing in the crowded station and Fraulein's 
shrill voice rising in ladylike shrieks of "Auf Wieder- 
sehen! Auf Wiedersehen!" and George trying to snatch 
even a second alone with Rose and not getting it. Then 
Rose and Fraulein were back in the sunny street, and 
Rose, a leaden lump in her throat, was trying not to seem 
ungracious by refusing Fraulein's invitation to coffee in 
a nearby Garten. 

That had been months ago. Rose found Fraulein 
Runtze difficult, for the good woman thought American 
girls far too independent for their own good and aired 
her opinions, pointing out to her young charge with tire- 
some regularity the superior virtues of the German frau- 
leins, "so meek, so modest, so practical/' 

At first Rose had tried, in the German she never had 
been able to speak as fluently as she did French and 
Italian, to point out that American girls were every bit 
as modest and practical as German girls, but that in her 
country meekness was not considered a special virtue. 
"And anyway/' she had finished after one particularly 
trying argument, "I hate meek people! I think they're 
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mealy-mouthed and silly. I'd rather have some spunk and 
spirit." Then she knew she had been rude and there fol- 
lowed the apology she was bound to make, the tenses 
and genders all wrong, and Fraulein acting the martyr, 
sniffing at her smelling salts and murmuring, "Ach, lieber 
Gott, lieber Gottl" So the situation was not pleasant. At 
just this time Dresden was feeling the buffeting effects 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and with the War between 
the States at home still such an unhappy memory, Rose 
would gladly have been out of Germany. 

Sitting now in the deep window well, she watched the 
dawn come slowly, stealthily, and oddly enough seem- 
ingly not from the sky. It appeared to rise, a subdued 
light, from the ground itself, picking out the cornices 
of buildings, sliding up to find the dark edges of those 
trees still in full leaf. With it came a cool wind, and Rose 
reached across to draw a blanket from the bed around 
her. If only Mother were here to talk to, to advise! 
Mother! 

The day before she had stood for a long time in the 
Royal Gallery looking at the "Sistine Madonna.'* Rap- 
hael had portrayed the Virgin not only as a mother but 
as the Queen of Heaven, descending, her son in her arms. 
Her expression was gentle, grave, resigned, as though 
she understood fully what lay before this beloved child 
of hers; yet she accepted with humility and grace the sor- 
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row from which neither he nor she could escape. To ac- 
cept with humility and grace. These were words as yet 
beyond Rose's deepest comprehension, but, remember- 
ing the picture now, she found solace in the memory and 
knew she would go back to look again into the unwaver- 
ing eyes of the mother and the little boy she held. For 
here was comfort. Rose would be leaving soon for Lon- 
don under Fraulein's chaperonage; meanwhile, even to- 
day perhaps, she would go to see that lovely mother 
again. 

Day had come. Birds began their second jubilation; 
thin fingers of sunlight curled about the window frame; 
carts went rumbling over the pavements. Slowly, still 
deep in thought, Rose began to dress. 

London, fog-wrapped, mysterious, fascinating, wel- 
comed Rose a few weeks later. Her mother and Una met 
her at the station and, as soon as Fraulein Runtze had 
been met and whisked away by her own German rela- 
tives, the three happily reunited Hawthornes set out in 
a cab for the small family hotel where they would spend 
the winter. 

"Oh, I do like it, really I" Rose cried, whirling about 
the large room which would serve as their sitting room. 
"And with all this light I can just paint and paint all day 
kmg if I want to. I love it, don't you, Una?" 
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Though Rose had worked with a kind of desperation 
at her music while in Dresden, she never had succeeded 
in achieving more than purely mechanical success. She 
completely lacked the true musician's touch. Her paint- 
ing had gone somewhat better. Now her characteristic 
enthusiasm was flaring and she was seeing the sitting 
room a studio, herself an artist of note well on her way 
to fame. So her voice fairly sang as she repeated, "Dorit 
you?" 

Una was busy putting away her gloves (Dear method- 
ical darling! Rose thought, watching her) and did not 
answer at once. Then, "I don't honestly think I love* any 
place, dear," she answered, smiling her quiet smile. "But 
it is pleasant and we should have a good winter here. We 
can explore London together to our hearts* content/* 
She put her arm around her sister and Rose kissed her 
impulsively, thinking how lovely she was, yet how pre- 
occupied, as though she lived in a secret world built of 
dreams which she could not interpret. Rome had, indeed, 
left a blight on Una. 

Christmas in London, however, was gay for both girls, 
Una now twenty-six, Rose nineteen. Mr. Browning came 
to call; other friends of their earlier London days 
dropped in for music and sherry with a special biscuit 
Rose had found in a smart little nearby shop. 

And their first callers were Francis and George 
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Lathrop. Rose never had been so happy. Though George 
had not declared himself in so many words, there was no 
mistaking the ardor in the fine dark eyes that met hers 
or the quick catch in his voice when he spoke her name. 
His nature, like Rose's, was direct, headlong, impetuous; 
now in a kind of breathless trepidation she found her- 
self half drawing back, enraptured yet reluctant to have 
the aloofness which was so much a part of her nature 
penetrated. 

Walking along the embankment with Rose one gray 
January day, George watched the lovely profile of the 
girl striding along beside him. Rose was as unself-con- 
scious as a child when it came to her rather startling 
good looks, but she felt his gaze upon her now and imp- 
ishly crossed her eyes as she blew up at a curl the wind 
had whipped out from under the brim of her fur bonnet. 

"Stop that, Rosl, Liebchen!" George cried, seizing her 
hand as she faced him, still hilarious in her clowning. 

She sobered instantly, her laughter silenced, but she 
did not withdraw her hand. "Rosl," the familiar diminu- 
tive of Dresden days, was one thing; "Liebchen" most 
beloved, most familiar of German endearments, was an- 
other. Her heart was racing; happiness wrapped her in 
a warm, glowing cloak, but something, some hidden, un- 
suspected something, held her back and she withdrew 
her hand. There were few pedestrians for the day was 
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cold; now and then a flake of snow drifted slowly down 
and was instantly gone. 

A little frantically Rose looked about for some distrac- 
tion and suddenly found one. "Look, look, George," she 
cried, and her voice sounded not at all like her own, 
"there's the baked potato man! Let's get a potato to eat 
on the way home! And/' she added quickly, a little 
breathlessly, "I'll not make any more facesI promise." 

They hurried along the embankment, and when 
George caught her hand again she did not withdraw it 
until they came to the potato vendor. On a day of bad 
business this worthy selected from his oven filled with 
tubers two to satisfy the most discriminating gourmet, 
ladled out two small packages of salt, and returned to his 
oven. 

The hot potato was deeply satisfying in the cold air, 
and the two young people strode along happily munch- 
ing at the salty flakes, each keenly aware of the other, of 
the endearment that so suddenly bound them in a little 
secret pact. Finally, a few squares from the Hawthornes' 
hotel, George halted and touched Rose's arm so that per- 
force she must face him. 

"Listen, Rosl," he flecked away a tiny bit of white po- 
tato that clung to her fur collar and tried desperately to 
keep his voice steady, "you're not angry with me, are 
you? Because I couldn't bear that." 
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She smiled at him, her blue-gray eyes almost level 
with his dark ones. "You silly, of course not Why should 
I be angry with you? No one has ever called me Lieb- 
chen, though, and I guess it startled me. Papa sometimes 
said cara or cherie but never Liebchen. But I like it." 

She was so lovely, like a little golden-haired child in 
spite of her slender height, standing there in the cold 
winter twilight, her so itde bonnet tied under her 
chin, that George longed to take her in his arms, partly 
finished potato and all, and tell her how dear, how very 
dear she was to him, that he loved her. Instead, he drew 
her arm through his and they resumed their homeward 
walk. But Rose knew. 

In another week something happened which wiped the 
joy from her heart as a sponge wipes a child's slate. Mrs. 
Hawthorne was taken dangerously ill. Both Una and 
Rose had become accustomed to their mother's delicate 
appearance and to the many severe colds from which she 
suffered each winter. They were just "Mother's colds/' 
However the "cold" which developed during the winter 
of 1871 took on a graver aspect, and in early February 
two frightened, heart-broken girls realized their mother 
was dying of pneumonia. 

The end came on a Sunday when the first deceptive 
breath of spring was in the air, and Rose, who had gone 
on a hurried errand, returned to lay an early crocus on 
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the bed. For an instant the white fingers moving across 
the blanket touched the petals; for an instant the lids 
opened and a voice spoke. 

"My girls my precious girls . . " and then there was 
silence. 

The Lathrops were so kind. Francis, inarticulate, 
afraid of intruding, sent telegrams, ran errands; George, 
probably relishing the responsibility he had assumed, 
saw to the more immediate need of comforting Rose. 

Sophia Peabody Hawthorne was buried in a London 
churchyard, and on her grave the girls planted a bit of 
ivy carefully slipped from a plant they had brought with 
them when they left the Wayside, 

And now what to do? Spring came and lengthened 
into summer while Rose tried to resume her painting and 
Una gave more and more of her time to London settle- 
ment work. Julian had returned to New York the previ- 
ous year. Now happily married and prospering, he wrote, 
begging his sisters to "come home/' But precisely where 
was "home"? The Wayside was no longer theirs, and to 
both sisters it was unthinkable that they should impose 
themselves upon Julian and his bride. Then in early 
autumn Rose and George announced their engagement. 

Una was nonplussed and showed her displeasure. 

Why, you're nothing but children, both of you!" she 

objected almost tearfully. Old Mrs. Lathrop asked her 
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son a little pointedly just how, at twenty, he expected 
to support a wife. 

To both, Rose and George made the same answer: 
"We love each other very much and we'll make out some- 
how. We're going to be happy, very happy" (Rose em- 
phasized) "you'll see!" 

Rose had been twenty in May, and George's twen- 
tieth birthday was still some weeks off. Una was right, 
they were a pair of children. Nevertheless, in September, 
1871, Rose Hawthorne and George Lathrop were mar- 
ried in a little church in Chelsea. Starry-eyed, hand in 
hand, they stepped forth into the brave new world of 
lofty ideals they had built, sure of each other and of the 
great things they were going to accomplish. 

Nowhere is autumn lovelier than in England, and for 
more than a month the two dreamers tramped the coun- 
tryside, opening their picnic basket in the shadows of an 
ancient castle or beside a brook that bubbled across the 
scarlet-and-gold carpet of the woods. Here was Utopia 
and they would, they were certain, live in it forever. 

However, George's natural ambition and possibly his 
conscience began plaguing him. This was all very well, 
this dawdling about the countryside, reading poetry, 
sketching old walls and the sleepy-eyed cows looking 
over them, but he must get to work at once. And that 
meant America. Rose demurred. England was so dear; 
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surely he could find something to do in London it didn't 
matter what, just anything at all . . . ? But George was 
firm in his decision, and in the middle of navigation's 
worst season in the North Atlantic, they set sail for 
America. 

The ocean in its winter fury tossed their sturdy liner 
about as though it had been a bit of cork, and Rose knew 
fear that was close to desolation for, in spite of George's 
presence, she felt singularly alone. In mid- Atlantic, cured 
of her worst seasickness by sheer terror, she stood in a 
tossing whirl of spume and screaming wind, watching 
while their ship stood by to rescue passengers from an- 
other steamer in distress. George was somewhere, help- 
ing possibly, since some of the men passengers had vol- 
unteered their help with ropes and blankets, but she 
wanted him at her side. 

A few nights later as she was preparing for bed she was 
^tartled by the shrill whining of distress sirens and the 
ringing of alarm bells. What could it mean? The ship was 
rolling in a heavy sea but there had been no sudden jolt, 
nothing to suggest imminent danger. But there it was 
again, the horrible, blood-chilling "Whooooo Whooooo 
Wheeeee" of the signal, the "Clang, clang, clang" of the 
alarm bell. Rose put down her hairbrush and, terror- 
driven, flung herself across the cabin to George's side 
where he stood calmly rearranging his traveling bag. 
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"Darling, quick you hear it, don't you? We must be 
sinking!'* she cried. "We must get out of here out of 
here! Oh, please do something!" Her arms were around 
his neck, her face buried in his shoulder. And then for 
the first time Rose saw her husband's temper flare. 

George turned and grasped her by the shoulders and 
spun her around to face him, tears streaming down her 
face, her whole body shaking with terror. And through 
her fear ran that wholly unfamiliar impression: she was 
alone, as utterly alone as though George had remained 
behind in England. 

He was looking down at her, smiling sardonically while 
the din and clangor outside grew and her heart almost 
suffocated her with its wild beating. "Rose," he com- 
manded, shaking her slightly, still smiling, "stop this non- 
sense! Don't be an utter goose! You blubber over a New 
Year's Eve celebration as though you were a babe in the 
nursery. Stop it, I say!" He turned away so suddenly 
that his movement had the effect of a push, and with the 
rolling of the ship Rose was sent stumbling across the lit- 
tle cabin to land in a heap on her berth. 

Shock dried her tears and she huddled, bright-eyed, 
stonily staring at George who sat nonchalantly removing 
his shoes. Possibly he was a little ashamed, for he did not 
meet her eyes but lay down on his own berth as though 
greatly bored with the whole business, drew a rug over 
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him, turned his back, and apparently went to sleep. 

Bewildered, hurt as she never had been, Rose braided 
her hair and began fumbling with hooks and eyes. New 
Year's Eve! Why hadn't he reminded her? With the days 
of storm he knew she had entirely lost track of the date. 
She was no "babe in the nursery" nor did she "blubber." 
She had been frightened, terribly frightened and justifi- 
ably so, and had gone to him for comfort. . . . Her eyes 
filled again, remembering the family's return from Eu- 
rope so many years ago. They had all been wretchedly 
ill all but her father and his tenderness had been un- 
failing. Hale and well himself, loving the plunge and 
sway of the ship, he nevertheless understood their misery 
and did all in his power to make them more comfortable. 

But then she thought, philosophically blowing her 
nose, he was Papa, Nathaniel Hawthorne. The man who 
lay curled up with his back to her was someone else, 
George Lathrop, her husband. She was Rose Lathrop 
now. She must not dramatize this little scene. Maybe she 
deserved a scolding. Possibly she had been a goose. Well, 
she wouldn't be again, and tomorrow George probably 
would call her his Rosl, his Liebchen. But the first faint 
worry line made a thin mark from her brow upward. So 
on a clear pool a ripple may cross daintily from shore to 
shore with never a leaf having stirred on a tree or thistle- 
down lifted from a bramble. 




Chapter 5 
AMERICA AGAIN 

AFTER all, it was good to be home again. Rose and 
George for the time being were living with Mrs. Lathrop 
in Washington Square in New York, and Boston and Con- 
cord friends who had heard of their return to America 
found excuses for coming to call. 

In New York itself there was a growing society of 
young artists, writers, critics, musicians, and among these 
the young Lathrops were much in demand. Often, a little 
guiltily, Rose thought of Una who had chosen to remain in 
London. The poor of London, especially the children, so 
moved her that she could not bear the thought of leaving 
them. So Una gave herself literally to the care of the 
great city's waifs. 

Rose, looking back to a day when she and Una had 
managed somehow to get themselves lost in the London 
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slums, shuddered away from the memory. Gaiety, sun- 
shine, the laughter and chatter of friends, this the pretty, 
high-spirited Rose loved; this was her life. With a fastidi- 
ously wrinkled nose she shrank from the thought of Una's 
drab days. In Una Hawthorne burned the same quiet 
flame of compassion for all mankind which had been so 
much a part of her father's nature, a flame which still was 
to be lighted in Rose's restless heart. 

If sometimes old Mrs. Lathrop wished her son would 
settle down to a job and give up scribbling clever articles 
which occasionally sold but ofttimes did not, she said lit- 
tle. And presently, as though to refute her claim that he 
was wasting his time, George was made associate editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly and the young couple was able 
to move into a small house in Cambridge. 

Rose, too, was writing now for various magazines, and 
life should have been pleasanter than often it was for 
these two who loved each other so dearly. Rose's temper 
was quick; George was often thoughtless and cruelly ar- 
rogant. Both knew their own shortcomings and tried to 
curb them; each often despaired. 

On their second wedding aiiniversary George came in 
smiling secretively, holding a little package behind him. 

"Close your eyes, Roslein," he greeted her, "and see 
what I have for you/' 

When Rose opened her eyes she saw she was holding 
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a slender little book which bore on its cover the words: 
Rose and Roof Tree. 

"Darling! Oh, my darling!" She went to stand, her face 
against his breast, her whole being reaching out to him 
in her happiness. And his arms went around her, his lips 
against her hair. She turned slowly, opened the little 
book, and on one of the pages read at random: 

Every year the sweet Rose shooteth higher, 
And scales the roof upon its wings of fire, 
And pricks the air in lovely discontent 
With thorns that question still of its intent. 

"Lovely how lovely," she whispered. Then, "But I'm 
not worthy, George. You know it and so do I and there 
are far too many "thorns that question/ You make me feel 
so very humble just by giving me this dear book and," she 
added with laughter that was suddenly brittle and with 
a toss of her bright head, "you know, too, that humility 
isn't one of my conspicuous virtues, don't you?" 

George joined in her laughter. He was very happy, 
very sure of himself these days, and now that Julian, too, 
was writing, there was a sense of rivalry between the two 
brothers-in-law which was as exhilarating as it was at 
times absurd. 

Julian Hawthorne and George Lathrop were never 
dose friends. Julian to a degree held his brother-in-law 
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in contempt for having done what he, Julian, felt sin- 
cerely was to take advantage of the Hawthorne name and 
prestige to get himself into high literary favor. George, 
on the other hand, smarted under the disadvantage of 
being the son-in-law of Nathaniel Hawthorne. He was, he 
believed, a first-class writer in his own right. George was 
completely justified; he was an extremely clever writer 
and, whether or not he had married Rose, he was bound 
to have gone far. What he resented was Julian's subtle, 
ceaseless implication that the Hawthorne name certainly, 
far from having harmed him, had pushed him several 
notches up the ladder to literary success if not fame. 

The hurt, the constant antagonism and humiliation 
were more than the moody nature could bear, and one 
evening Rose was shocked to see George arriving flushed, 
inarticulate, and unsteady on his feet. From then on he 
drank heavily, and Rose knew the desolation of wonder- 
ing whether she would better off, and he, too, if she 
ended their marriage. Yet deep within her was the stark, 
inescapable conviction that she was partly to blame she 
and her family, who to a member heartily disliked 
George. 

It was during this time of uncertainty that Rose 
learned she was to have a child. When, on November 21, 
1876, a lusty little red-headed son was born, both Rose 
and George decided to name him Francis for the beloved 
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brother and now uncle. Rose always had been extremely 
fond of Francis and found his delight at having a little 
namesake very heart- warming. 

He was a handsome little boy, this rosy-cheeked Fran- 
cie, and Rose felt her cup of happiness was brimming 
when in 1878 she and George were able to buy back the 
Wayside. Here the baby had a garden to play in, and his 
young mother, watching him from the window as she 
did so often, liked to fancy a loved white-haired figure 
walking beside him. Nathaniel Hawthorne had worn the 
paths through that lovely garden, and the small sturdy 
feet of his little grandson stepped out bravely along them 
as though his hand were safely clasped in another, 
stronger one, his feet guided over and around small ob- 
trusions in his way. 

Rose tried herself to do more serious writing at this 
time short magazine stories and some rather mediocre 
poetry but her child took most of her thought. Then 
from England came unexpected news of tragedy. Una 
was dead. 

Una had been with them for a brief visit the year be- 
fore and when she left Rose thought she looked old 
beyond her years, her hair quite gray and her figure 
shrunken. While visiting them she had met a young man, 
Albert Webster, who was having some small success as a 
writer. That they were greatly attracted to each other 
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was common knowledge. However, Webster knew he 
was a very sick man, and in the hope of recovering his 
jtealth, he set sail for the tropics. Word of his death at 
sea seemed the final blow to Una's hold on life. 

She returned to England, intending to enter an An- 
glican religious order whose Sisters worked among the 
poor of London. Apparently she had not begun her novi- 
tiate before illness, sudden and mysterious as her father's 
had been, struck her down. She died while visiting the 
convent, not far from Windsor. 

Rose could only look from the letter in her hand to the 
splash of gold that was Francie's head as he played in 
the sunshine beside her and whisper soundlessly, "No- 
no no! Papa, Mama, Una/' Rose dropped the letter and 
gathered four-year-old Francie in her arms, her lips 
touching his cheeks, his curls, her eyes blinded by tears. 
Little-boy-like, he wriggled away, faintly annoyed, and 
went back to his playing. "My little Francie boy," Rose 
whispered frantically as a terrible prescience stabbed at 
her heart, "you stayplease stay, my darling!" 

She began sobbing, turned in dismay at her loss of self- 
control, and walked slowly back to the house. Why need 
Una have died, still young, with so much of life before 
her? Why? Why? Why? the question wrung from hu- 
man hearts through the ages. Rose refused to think of 
Una as dead. Though she had been the "odd" one of the 
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Hawthornes, shy to the point of being neurotic, yet Una 
had had a certain quiet forcefulness, a certain spiritual 
luminosity that made her presence felt wherever she 
might be. Now Una was not. 

The shock to Rose was deeper than emotion, subtler 
than grief itself. She felt utterly alone. Julian was often 
in Europe, and George so engrossed in his own affairs 
that he could not realize how hard a blow had been dealt 
Rose in the loss of her sister. So Francie seemed her only 
comfort, her sole anchor to the Wayside suddenly so 
peopled with loved ghosts. 

She and George were much sought after socially these 
days, not only in Concord but in Boston and New York. 
If only, if only Rose so often heard George's too hearty 
laugh ring out above the general laughter at a dinner 
party, watched him, flushed and heavy-eyed, come weav- 
ing toward her across a drawing room. Courteous always, 
he nevertheless managed in some subtle way to project 
into his manner and tone a kind of sneering unconcern, 
not so much for Rose herself as for all things Hawthorne. 
And this hurt. 

In her heart Rose knew she lacked her husband's quick 
facility when it came to writing. Though he had lost his 
position with the Atlantic, he had been made editor of 
the Boston Sunday Courier and seemed to be giving sat- 
isfaction. She marveled at his clever, critical articles and 
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generously told him so. About the same time he was fin- 
ishing his book, A Study of Hawthorne, which received 
highest praise, while her own small endeavors, though 
not overlooked, were given more or less token apprecia- 
tion as due the daughter of the illustrious Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Goaded by the compulsion of most authors* children, 
Rose continued to write. Perhaps her best known and 
certainly her most comprehensive work, not completed 
until years later, was her Memories of Hawthorne. Her 
book of poems, Along the Shore, which she published 
herself in 1888, received indifferent notices, though the 
collection contains some really charming verse. No, to 
Rose the arts seemed determined to turn their backs. 
Eventually she was published in most of the best maga- 
zines in the country. However, she remained always a 
potential writer, never a firmly established one. 

Yet here she was, so young, so beautiful, so full of 
gaiety and charm. One woman, watching her across a 
drawing room as she quipped with a group of friends be- 
fore a great Victorian fireplace, said, "Now I know who it 
is Rose reminds me of Ellen Terry'/* And she was right. 
Rose did resemble the talented English actress who was 
taking both America and England by storm. Rose had her 
tall slenderness, the same widely spaced eyes, the crown 
of red-gold hair; her way of entering a room and at once 
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dominating it, not by any coa sciously projected suprem- 
acy but by the sweeping magnetism of her personality. 

Here was a girl with a rar clientage, yet to her chagrin 
she never had been able to produce anything worthy of 
the great name she bore. In His wisdom had God Al- 
mighty reserved for her a rWe which in itself was su- 
preme art? 




Chapter 6 
GROWING IN STATURE 

ROSE looked up from her writing, started, put down her 
pen. In the garden Francie a few moments earlier had 
been chasing a butterfly from bush to fence picket to 
vine. Now his shouting had stopped and the very stillness 
cried a warning. From where she sat at her desk beside 
the window Rose could not see him; possibly he had gone 
to the other side of the house. After all, wasn't he, as he 
so often reminded her, a big boy now who really should 
not be watched so closely? Wasn't she being rather silly 
to want this beloved son always within sight and sound? 
Nevertheless, she got up and went into the garden. Fran- 
cie was nowhere in sight. Then, as she rounded the house, 
she saw something white just beyond a planting of new 
dwarf lilacs and flew to see what it was. 

Francie sat on the ground, leaning back among the low 
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branches, twisting his small yellow sand shovel slowly 
between his hands. His eyes looked heavy, his cheeks 
crimson. Listlessly he watched the twirling shovel, smiled 
sleepily up at his mother, and said, "I'm hot, Mummie." 

Rose sank down beside him, felt his head. It was burn- 
ing. Already his eyes had closed, the shovel, forgotten, 
lay on the grass beside him. This was no time for tears, 
for panic. Gathering the little boy up in her arms, Rose 
hurried to the house, undressed him, and put him in his 
bed, and sent the maid-of-all-work running for the doc- 
tor. Only then could she sit beside him, collect her 
thoughts, try to pray. "Dear God," her frantic heart im- 
plored, "don't take him don't let the thing I ve feared so 
happenr 

When finally the doctor arrived he was noncommittal. 
It was too early to tell; it might be almost anything pos- 
sibly nothing more than overf atigue and a bit too much 
sun. He'd stop around in the evening to see how things 
were progressing. Meanwhile, keep the boy quiet no 
food a little cool water if he wanted it nothing more. 
Then he was gone. 

The afternoon wore on. George came home and went 
at once to the nursery and stood looking down at the boy 
wbo begged to be taken up yet drifted off into feverish 
steep to tihe midst of his coaxing. Rose did not take her 
Ik bis face, her whole will concentrating on mak- 
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ing him well. Yet when the doctor returned, it was to tell 
them Francie must be taken to the hospital at once. It 
was his only chance. 

It was night when finally they reached the hospital. 
Nurses came and went; sometimes a spoon tinkled briefly 
against a glass or a doctor's watch snapped noisily shut as 
he laid a limp little wrist back on the coverlet. The first 
birds were chirping and dawn was sliding, gray and in- 
quisitive, across the windowpane when George gently 
took Rose's hand in his and drew her to her feet. "Come, 
Liebchen" he said. The very efficient nurse was just 
drawing a sheet over Francie's face. 

After a first terrible storm of grief and thinking more 
of George than of herself, Rose accepted as best she could 
the fact that her little son was gone. She had the sturdy 
faith that had upheld her mother at the time of her 
father's death. Sophia Hawthorne had said through her 
tears, "I have an eternity ... to know him ... or I would 
despair/' That handsome little gray-eyed Francie lived 
and that she would one day see him again she never 
doubted. 

But, meanwhile, the diphtheria that had taken him from 
her had also robbed the Wayside of its final charm. The 
paths worn by Hawthorne's feet were there, but he was 
gone; the herb garden so painstakingly planted by Sophia 
had survived the years, but she lay buried in a London 
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churchyard; Una's embroidery frame had been put back 
in her room and beside it the basket of floss she used, but 
Una, too, was no longer there. Now Francie's ball and 
red-and-white spiraled hoop lay in the hall, but his bright 
head bobbing about the garden was missing and his 
voice, shouting to his father to lift him higher and higher 
toward the summer sky, was stilled. 

A few weeks after his death Rose came upon a bit of 
verse scribbled on a pad on George's desk. It read: 

Do you remember, my sweet absent son, 

How in the soft June days forever done 

You loved the heavens so warm, so clear and 

high? 

And when I lifted you, soft came your cry 
"Put me way up way up in the blue sky'? 

I laughed and said I could not put you down. 
Your gray eyes filled with wonder beneath that 

crown 

Of bright hair gladdening me as you raced by. 
Another Father now, more strong than I, 
Has borne you voiceless to your dear blue sky. 

Tears blinded Rose for a moment and she caught her 
lip as a sob struggled upward. *Tm such a fool,"* she whis- 
pered against her fingers. "Why should I think I'm alone 
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in my grief for Francie? Men just don't cry. My poor 
George!" 

And for a time at least their son, from the distant place 
to which he had gone, seemed to be drawing them closer 
together again. They went to Spain on a short trip, and 
while George worked on his new book, Spanish Vistas, 
Rose, on the balcony, within sound of his scratching pen, 
sketched the sunny landscape and watched the fruit and 
flower vendors and their donkey-drawn carts go zigzag- 
ging up and down the cobbled street. 

It was a rewarding trip, but finally they must return to 
America. Rose shuddered away from the very thought of 
the Wayside, so almost at once they put the place on the 
market and it was sold to a Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop who 
also bought many of the furnishings. 

There is something very pleasant in knowing that Mrs. 
Lothrop, writing under the pseudonym of Margaret Sid- 
ney, was just launching her series of girls' books loved 
across so many years, The Five Little Peppers. So as 
George and Rose turn their backs on Concord, Polly, 
Phronsie, Ben, David, and Joel Pepper became neighbors 
to Ltttk Women and Little Men. 

The Lathrops went to New York, and there one of 
Rose's best loved friends was Emma Lazarus, a beautiful 
and cultured Jewess whose father was one of the city's 
most prominent merchants. The two young women had 
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much in common. Emma was a great admirer of Ennesrson 
and Hawthorne and was herself a writer of some staJture. 
It is her poem, "New Colossus/ 7 which all visitors too the 
Statue of Liberty read at is base. Emma was afire with 
zeal to help her people who in Russia and elsewhere were 
being so hideously persecuted. 

"Sometimes I wonder/ 7 Rose said to her, as thtey lin- 
gered before a teatime fire, "whether all my trying;, all 
my insistence upon perfection in one of the arts shouldn't 
have been turned to something of the same sort some- 
thing which more closely concerned humanity^ thes hu- 
man heart/* 

"But you ve no cause, dear ---- " Emma smiled in gen- 
tle perplexity. "Your people are safe, happy ____ " 

"Yes, I do have cause enough, though. My peajle as 
a race, as a group among other groups, may be :safe 
enough, but I never go downtown on the El that I M not 
sickened by what I see, the filth, the squalor, the children 
so ragged and unkempt. And I think of a day long agj> in 
London when Una and I lost our way in the sixains, md 
she-well, Una understood. I didn't. I loathed the people, 
the place, the circumstances. But you know, EmuoLa, it 
never once dawned upon me that I had any responsMity 
in it, that I ought to do anything to try to change it Now 



*YouVe simply oHer. You're a woman now, Rose, Tou 
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were only a child then. . . ." Emma's beautiful feyes were 
bright with sympathy and understanding. But Rose 
shook her head. 

"It isn't as easy as that/ 7 she countered. "I'm just nob- 
by nature, that is a very humble or charitable person. 
No, really, I mean it," as Emma tried to object. "I remem- 
ber a story they used to tell about my father; when I was 
a youngster, in my early teens, I thought it was unneces- 
sarily cruel to have put such a wonderful man through 
such an ordeal. You see, I missed the point entirely. I 
know well now how exactly like him it was. It was an 
ordeal, true, but I realize now it was the only way it 
could have been." 

"Tell me about it that is, if you care to." 

"It was when Father was in the American consular 
service in Liverpool. One day when he was being shown 
through the workhouse and it seems to me he was -for- 
ever being shown through some horrible charity institu- 
tion or another one of the children, an inmate, a dread- 
ful little thing all scabs and filth, took one look at Father 
and promptly fell in love with him. This was 'way back in 
'56. She was a pitiful little mite of about two and she 
clutched at Father's coat, begging him to take her up." 

"And . . r 

"The man who told me about it years afterward said he 
never had seen anything so beautiful, so wholly unself- 
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conscious. And, really, Emma, you had to know Father 
to appreciate quite what it cost him to do what he did. 
He was fastidious to an almost painful degree. I remem- 
ber how careful Mother used to be that he shouldn't see 
Una or me in soiled or rumpled dresses when we were 
little things. It wasn't difficult where Una was con- 
cerned," she confessed ruefully, because she was a nat- 
urally neat child, but I was always either all besmeared 
with berry stains or tearing about with the hem of my 
petticoat flying like a tattered kite tail in the breeze be- 
hind me. Well . . ." 

"I can just see you, Rosl," Emma laughed, "a dimpled, 
red-headed angel, running with outstretched arms to 
welcome all the fun in the world. But go on, tell me about 
the little girl." 

''Well, suffering what repugnance only we who knew 
him well could suspect, Father stooped and lifted that 
filthy, sore-covered baby in his arms, fondled her, 
smoothed her wispy hair, and sang to her one on the 
fimny little suppertime songs he used to delight us with 
when we were babies. In other words, he treated her ex- 
actly as though she had been one of his own children, 
without the slightest visible reluctance or patronage. She 
was an unhappy baby; that was all Father knew or was 
interested in. Ttien he put her down again and, you 
fajow her tiny heart was singing. 
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"Oh, Emma, that I think is what I should be trying to 
do: to pick up some of the unlovely children society 
doesn't want. But how do I go about it? My whole nature 
rebels even when my conscience screams loudest, I loathe 
filth and ugliness, I admit it, and it is so easy to relax 
when George tells me not to worry that I have enough to 
do with the house and my writing and our friends. Still, 
I'm bothered. I can't rest." 

Emma Lazarus looked into the beautiful troubled face 
before her. "Stop fretting, dear/* she counseled. "You do 
admit you're Tx>thered/ as you put it. For the time being 
I should say that was enough. When God finds the right 
work for you, He will show it to you. Meanwhile, go on 
as George wants you to, with your home, your writing, 
your friends. If another door opens the door of oppor- 
tunity to help pass through quickly, don't look back, and 
learn what God's pkn is for you." 

Not long afterward Emma, surrounded by every lux- 
ury, every care great wealth could provide, died, a victim 
of cancer. Years later Rose Lathrop was to remember 
their talk before the fire as the door of opportunity did 
swing slowly open. 

Before that time, however, there were the crowded 
years toward the end of the century. Suddenly awake to 
the fact that New York's highly charged atmosphere was 
not helping them either in their writing or their ever- 
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growing struggle to maintain family harmony, Rose and 
George decided to move to Connecticut. 

The house they built in New London, at Post Hill 
Place, was an innovation of its day, built on several levels 
and its drawing-room floor painted a bright pink! Here 
George, with Rose helping him, began what they both 
felt would be the most important work of their careers: 
a book of fiction based on the scientific inventions of 
Thomas Edison. 

In the beginning Rose had been enthusiastic about the 
project, but the more she heard of it, the more skeptical 
she became. The great scientist himself talked with them 
hours on end about it; they were his guests at Glemnont 
and Rose was enchanted with young Mrs. Edison. But in 
her heart, as the days passed, she could not share George's 
or for that matter, Mr. Edison's-vast enthusiasm over 
the book in which George planned he and she should 
collaborate for she was to contribute a substantial share 
to his part of the major collaboration. 

When finally the book was finished all the wizardry 
of a scientific giant was there, the cold perfection of a 
push-button creation, but of warmth, of human element 
theare was none. Rose recognized the fact as the work 
poceeded, evm spoke tactfully of it, but George either 
could not or in his trezBeodoiis self-confidence would not 
sa the tradu Here was a story without a heart or a soul, 
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only the perfection of an automaton. The book, when 
finally it was published, was a bitter disappointment to 
the reading public and an incredible one to two of its 
collaborators. Knowing this, Rose's heart ached all the 
more for George in his suddenly deflated self-assurance. 




Chapter 7 
"EVEN SO SEND I YOU . . /' 

ROSE, so generous, so quick-tempered, often so unreason- 
able, was facing disaster. Facing it, she looked back, dis- 
mayed at the very little she seemed to have accom- 
plished. Her music, what had she done with it? The little 
landscapes and still-life drawings she had toiled over so 
restlessly yet with such care, what had become of them? 
As for her writing her small books of verse, her half- 
finished novel, her frequent articles in the better maga- 
zines, did all this constitute a serious writer's career? 
Scarcely. Now what of her marriage? 

Where were her indecision and lack of patience lead- 
ing her? George could not be wholly to blame, she told 
l^rseif in aH honesty* They spent much time apart. There 
were bitter quarrels, and who shall say which of these 
truly fme young people was to blame? Rose's tongue 
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could be sharp; on the other hand, George turned more 
and more frequently to the solace found in drinking. 
They were still very much in love and had their little son 
been there to anchor Rose's restless nature to her hearth- 
side, the final break in their marriage might not have oc- 
curred. Still, from that tranquil hearthside would there 
have come the rich flood of care and mercy to the un- 
wanted, unloved scatterlings who tijrough future years 
called her blessed? 

Many years later, sitting beneath a flowering peach 
tree on the grounds of a great Home, looking over the 
lovely countryside, an aging nun smiled tenderly. Her 
eyes misted and she took off her glasses to wipe away the 
sudden tears that dimmed them. "Truly, 'God works in a 
mysterious way,'" she whispered. But there was scant 
time for daydreaming. She rose and walked with a step 
still firm and agile to the towering building at the end of 
the path. Her sick needed her. 

Indeed, God, working in His inscrutable ways, brought 
to Rose and George Lathrop a balm to their mutual un- 
happiness when in the spring of 1891 they embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith. Many reasons for their decision 
may have been summed up by friends of the young 
Lathrops, but that Divine Grace was instrumental in 
them all no one can question. They were received to- 
gether in the church of the Paulist Fathers in New York 
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City, and in Rose's heart at least there was a great peace, 
a deep joy which she knew nothing ever could change, 

It was almost like walking through the portals of a 
home she had been longing for, something about which 
she had been dreaming since a golden morning in Rome, 
long ago, when she had romped in the garden of that 
home. The Unitarian Church with its austerity withheld 
the one quality her nature required: warmth. So for Rose 
Lathrop the step was natural, inevitable. 

Through all the years it had been a comfort to her to 
remember that, again moved by some impulse beyond 
her understanding, she had Francie baptized in a Cath- 
olic church. Often she looked back on that happy day. 
Francie had been about a month old, and when she had 
suggested to George that it would be nice to have him 
baptized in a Catholic church, her husband's eyes had 
widened in astonishment. "But, Rosl, darling, why on 
earth in a Catholic church? We aren't Catholics/* 

"I know I know" she looked across Francie's fuzzy 
red head and smiled her grave, sweet smile which was 
sometimes so like her f ather's "but we do it so matter-of- 
factly in our church, just as though it were a secular cere- 
mony, like being married by a judge in an office smelling 
of cigar smoke. I want Francie baptized as IVe seen bam- 
bmos baptized in Italy, in a church, with water and oil 
and salt, and I want to hear beautiful words spoken and 
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feel our little boy has really been touched by something 
supernatural something from heaven itself." 

So Francie had been carried to a little neighboring 
church and there baptized by one of the most ancient 
and beautiful rituals in Christendom. All her life through 
Rose was to remember it and to find comfort in the 
memory. 

As for George's reasons for becoming a Catholic? Who 
shall say what combination of feverish searching and un- 
admitted skepticism about almost everything in life led 
him at last into the Presence? 

For a time they shared their new happiness, only to 
drift apart again. As though to give themselves a final 
chance to strengthen and stabilize their marriage, they 
undertook a monumental work together: a book on the 
founding of the Visitation Order in Georgetown, just out- 
side Washington, D.C. By special dispensation they were 
permitted to visit the convent itself, were presented to the 
Mother Superior, were shown through the buildings, the 
rose garden, and finally were entrusted with the records 
of the Order. 

The work they did on the book, which they decided to 
call A Story of Courage, was meticulous. Both Rose and 
George were determined to make it a signal proof of their 
devotion to the faith they had embraced, and it was a 
fine work, a craftsman-like production. Handsomely 
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bound, received by the Order with the greatest enthusi- 
asm and much merited praise, it should have given them 
deep satisfaction. Possibly it did, but for these two people 
the joy had gone out of all things shared. 

They tried valiantly to restore the thing that once had 
been, the thing compounded of faith and love and mutual 
respect that had held them together. But there was no 
turning back. A door seemed to have been closed be- 
tween them and most methodically barred. Not long after 
the publication of A Story of Courage Rose left George 
and for the last time. This was in 1893. 

Suddenly alone without anyone to whom she could 
talk about her problem, Rose finally went to New York. 
Possibly there, among old friends, she would find some- 
thing to occupy her thoughts. Emma Lazarus was much 
on her mind as she boarded the train; she must call on 
Emma's sister. Another thingas the conductor punched 
her ticket she certainly must look up the seamstress who 
used to work for her when first she had come to New 
York as a bride. There were so many dresses to be al- 
tered, some to be remade. 

And so all unsuspectingly was turned the final, the 
most important page in the life of Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop. The Bioming after her arrival in New York she had 
wakened an unhappy, thoroughly discouraged woman, 
sulraesrged in har own misfortune. There was nothing in 
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the blue sky, the merry whistle of a delivery boy, the 
good sturdy clop-clopping of horses' hoofs on the city 
pavements to indicate that within hours her own affairs 
would recede in importance to a point where they were 
all but nonexistent. 

As recently as the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, much suffering from internal cancer, now easily 
diagnosed or at least generally suspected, was attributed 
to other causes. Only when the disease in its cruelest 
form, the hideous external wound, was present was it 
quickly diagnosed. So great was the fear of it that suffer- 
ers from it among the destitute in New York City were 
quickly shunted out of sight to the almshouse on Black- 
well^ Island in New York Harbor. And this spot was ad- 
mittedly a hell on earth, dank, vermin-ridden, filthy; and 
there the cancerous poor lived out their last days, pray- 
ing for the release of death. 

The nation and the state had not yet learned to face 
certain of their responsibilities realistically. It was the 
age when "nice people" sent baskets to the poor at Christ- 
mas and for the rest of the year tried to think of them as 
little as possible. After all, wasn't poverty a mark of stu- 
pidity or bad breeding or both? 

Rose arrived at her seamstress's door deep in thought. 
The green voile must have a dust ruffle around the hem, 
and there must be new whaleboning in the blue merino, 
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and perhaps it should be shortened just a trifle. It was one 
thing brazenly to show your shoetops, but there was no 
reason for falling over your skirts, either. She gave the 
bell knob a vigorous pull and waited. At length the door 
opened. Yes, the petulant voice, perfectly matching the 
witchlike face, admitted, the seamstress had lived there 
but not for the past six months. Why? Who wanted to 
know? 

"Perhaps you could give me her new address?" Rose 
did not like the woman's tone or manner and her own 
indignation threatened to outweigh her determination to 
remain calm. 

The sour expression gave way for a moment to a smile 
which at first Rose mistook for a friendly one. Then she 
realized how full of guile it was. "Her new address, sez 
you, madam," the rasping voice imitated her own badly. 
"Well, itll not be Fit Avenoo, I c'n tell you that. Where 
she is I don't know dead most likely. I put her out, I did, 
just like that/' the grimy fingers snapped, "when I found 
what ailed her was cancer. Not one of them in my house, 
I en tell you! I got other roomers to think of. So out she 
went ast. . . ? 

"But surely there must have been a doctor" Rose's 
knees were shaking "or someone who came for her. You 
must recall something of that " 

"Six months is a long time, madam. I told her to get 
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out bag and baggage, and she got. That's all I know. You 
might try BlackwelFs Island. . . ." The door was closing. 

Something broke within Rose's heart and spirit and 
flooded her whole being; some great unsuspected dam of 
rage at the stupidity of human nature, of love and com- 
passion for helpless suffering. She heard a voice speaking 
and did not recognize it as her own. 

"I will try BlackwelFs Island," she said, "and if even a 
hundredth part of all I hear about it is true, 111 give the 
rest of my life to keeping the destitute sick out of it! It's 
a shame to the city and the state! Thank you. Good day." 

She picked up her sweeping skirts to step down the 
debris-littered stairs and walked blindly along the street, 
her throat and temples throbbing, waves of nausea lash- 
ing her like something cold and deadly. Where, exactly, 
was BlackwelTs Island? It was a name to her, a frightful 
name, nothing more. With shame she admitted it as she 
hurried along. 

"Dearie me, well now, dearie me," smirked the woman, 
left standing in the diminishing slit of doorway. "Quite a 
temper that one has, I'd say, but pretty as a statue outen 
a store window. Her find BlackwelTs? What a joke!" 

However, Rose did find the horrible spot on its strip 
of rock in the harbor. Though her little seamstress merci- 
fully was not among the wrecks of humanity she encoun- 
tered, she saw enough to strengthen her resolution to act 
and that at once. 
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With Rose Lathrop things had to be done "at once"; 
she knew no other course. But in this case she was baf- 
fled. She knew nothing about nursing and she was, as in 
all she undertook, too eager to get started to face delay 
of any kind* And training meant delay, a long delay. But, 
for once, she did not barge off blindly into the unknown. 
After making careful inquiries which consumed precious 
days, she enrolled for a summer course at the Cancer 
Hospital, now New York's great Memorial Hospital. This 
gave her all the training she felt she would need for the 
time being at least. 

No student nurse ever worked harder than did the fas- 
tidious Rose Hawthorne Lathrop during those suffocat- 
ing summer months in the hospital. She saw sights that 
sent her reeling and white into the comparative quiet of 
a supply closet or diet kitchen to recover her composure; 
she heard cries of agony that turned her knees to water 
yet drove her headlong back deeper and deeper into the 
work she knew had been given her to do. 

Here was no minuet picked out with infinite care on 
her piano, no poem written with such effortless attention 
to the niceties of meter. Here was mercy, its quality not 
strained, but rising daily like an echoing and re-echoing 
Gloria from the full heart of a woman who at last had 
heard the admonition: "Feed my sheep/' Rose had found 
her true vocation. 




Chapter 8 
"PEACE-MY PEACE . . . " 

SUDDENLY there was so much to do! There were things 
to be stored or sold or given away. Headlong in all mat- 
ters she undertook, Rose dreaded delay. So she plunged 
into her first tasks. She had finished her nursing course 
with an excellent record; now she wanted a base from 
which to work, and this she believed must be in New 
York's teeming lower East Side. She felt that to work with 
the very poor she must be of the very poor herself, in 
order the better to understand their needs, their outlook. 
With this in mind she rented a flat in a tumble-down 
tenement at No, 1 Scammel Street. It was a grim hole of 
three rooms, crawling with rats and vermin. Coura- 
geously she attacked it with soap and water and exter- 
minating fluid and fresh paint. She washed the grimy 
windows until they sparkled, and hung white curtains; 
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one small cupboard in the kitchen she stocked with med- 
icine and sterile dressings; a few chairs, two single cots, 
and in the center of the "reception room/' which was also 
the kitchen, she put a small table upon which she placed 
a statue of her patron saint, St. Rose of Lima. At last, 
when her small savings had dwindled and the little haven 
of mercy was ready, Rose looked about her with a sense 
of deep satisfaction. Now let them come, her incurable 
poor* 

But first she must go to them. Calls came from beyond 
the boundaries of her own neighborhood. Wearing the 
neat semi-uniform which acted as a protection in these 
rough districts, her medicine case in hand, she started out 
early each morning on her rounds. From the hospital she 
had a list of addresses of patients who had been sent 
home as incurable and destitute. She had, armed only 
with good health and strength and faith in GkxFs help, 
pledged herself to care for them, and care for them she 
would. 

At night she returned exhausted, often to find a pitiful 
derelict sitting on her doorstep. The story of "the kind 
kdy on Scammel Street" had spread like brush fire. Some- 
times it was a child, fifthy, cold, sick unto death, who 
lifted hape-fifled eyes as Rose came up the stairs. (These 
ware the o&es wbo broke her heart.) Often it was one of 
tlte aged, unwanted, tremulous, bewildered at what life's 
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evening had in store for them, who came asking for help. 
And to each she gave of her vital young strength, her 
love, and her painstaking care. 

However, no sooner was she settled at the Scammel 
Street address than the building was condemned and she 
was obliged to move. She looked about her and finally 
moved to 668 Water Street. There was a little more room 
not much but a little so the inconvenience of the move 
seemed compensated for by the knowledge that here she 
could put in additional cots for resident patients. And 
soon her first resident patient arrived. 

This was an old woman she had cared for in the hos- 
pital. Now, her case beyond hospital care and Black- 
weirs Isknd waiting to receive her, she had found her 
way to Rose. And Rose, the new Rose, opened her arms 
and her heart. Hers was not a mercy distilled from the 
acid fruits of self-conscious charity but from the warmth 
of loving-kindness beyond all thought of patronage. 

Old Mrs. Watson liked to be called "Mother," so 
'Mother, dear" she became, and, as long as her failing 
strength and sight permitted, she took keen joy in keep- 
ing the little flat neat. When Rose herself, worn out and 
suffering from malnutrition and overwork, was stricken 
suddenly with pneumonia, it was "Mother, dear,** feeling 
very important indeed, who took over. And Rose made a 
speedy recovery. 
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George wrote begging her to give up "this ridiculous 
idealism"; relatives on the Hawthorne, Peabody, and 
Mann sides of the family all added their entreaties. Now 
and then a friend dropped in, moved either by curiosity 
or by a sincere desire to see Rose in her new surround- 
ings. 

"But, Rose, dear, please," one woman looked about 
her, blanching at a glimpse of Mrs. Watson's neatly ban- 
daged face, at the row of pathetic patients waiting for 
dressings, hearing the roar of noise that poured like water 
over a broken dam through the open windows, smelling 
the stench of filth and disease all about, "please how do 
you stand it? And," she added a shade playfully, "be 
honest, just what are you doing it for?" 

Fury, the sort of cold fury she had felt as a child when 
Julian or some of his friends had teased her kitten, swept 
Rose, and only a newly acquired forebearance kept her 
from retorting sharply. Instead, she smiled frankly and 
said with a kind of shy ruefulness, "Bless you, fm doing 
it for something I certainly don't deserve, my dearthe 
love of God." 

But in her heart she knew that as long as the thing she 
was trying to accomplish was looked upon as the freakish 
whim of a spoiled woman just so long would the incur- 
ably sick who were penniless be in their present plight. 
"The time will co&ae, though," she told another visitor, 
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"when there will be shelter and food and expert care for 
these unfortunates. But meanwhile 111 do what I can, 
with God's help/' 

Certainly hard work of the most trying sort seemed to 
agree with her. Never had her cheeks been pinker, her 
laughter more infectious; and the sight of her trim, erect 
figure moving with characteristic swiftness through the 
slums became something to remember and to watch for. 

Somehow the New York Times heard about the "Rose 
Lathrop Home" and sent a reporter down to investigate, 
and as a result of that call and the article in the Times 
which followed, gifts of money, clothing, and provisions 
began pouring in in a very avalanche of bounty. 

Rose's gratitude was deep, and when a few months 
later she saw an opportunity to move into an even more 
spacious flat this one to accommodate six beds at 446 
Water Street, she took it New York doctors were won- 
derfully kind to her, giving her of their time and advice 
and services free. One gave her a piece of good advice 
which she never forgot. "Never antagonize any branch 
of the medical profession," this one counseled, "and what- 
ever you do, always consent to a regular inspection by 
the Board of Health. In this way you make no enemies, 
only staunch friends for your cause/* 

It was sound advice and she took it. But one thing she 
made clear: no surgery should touch her patients; there 
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should be no experimentation under the cloak of at- 
tempted cure. Hers were the incurables, theirs the right 
to unmolested peace until release came. 

The work was growing daily heavier, and though those 
patients who were able to be up and about cheerfully 
helped with the lighter tasks, Rose's strength still was 
taxed far beyond its limits. How, she sometimes won- 
dered in cold panic, was she going to carry on? She 
admitted to herself that she was often desperately tired, 
that she longed for someone to talk to, someone of her 
own kind from whom to ask advice. As she went about 
her tasks she prayed over it; she made it her intention at 
Mass. And one day there came a timid knocking at the 
door of 446 Water Street. 

One of the patients answered the summons and came 
to smile apologetically down at Rose where she knelt, 
bandaging a woman's foot. "The lovely young lady looked 
like she was goin* to drop in a faint when she took a good 
look at me, Mrs. Latibrop/' she said, "but she's got grit 
that one has, and she said she'd come here to work, and 
could she see you. So I ast her in to set. Was that right?" 

"Just exactly right, Agnes. Thank you." Rose wound 
the bandage neatly, fastened it, gathered up her ma- 
terials, and got to her feet. Her patient sighed in deep 
relief and EdbbM back to her cot. Rose scrubbed her 
hands in all but boiling waterfor she never wore rub- 
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ber gloves-removed her dressing apron, and went out 
into the reception room. A frail-looking young woman, 
with the most eloquent dark eyes she ever had seen, rose 
and came forward, smiling shyly. 

"Mrs. Lathrop? Tm Alice Huber," she introduced her- 
self. Tm from Louisville and fm here in New York 
studying art. Father Fideles knew me in Kentucky and 
thought perhaps I could help you. . . ." 

Rose found herself staring in frank disbelief at the 
fragile-looking girl standing before her. The slight 
frame, the soft Southern accent, the shy manner all be- 
spoke the sheltered gentlewoman. Yet here was answer 
to prayer! Who was she, Rose Lathrop, to question the 
channels through which God sent His answers? She 
took Alice Huber's outstretched hand in both hers, and 
her own voice was tense with feeling when she an- 
swered. 

"Help me?" she repeated, smiling into the small eager 
face. "My dear, if youll come for just a few hours now 
and then youll be doing a real work of charity. Come, 
sit down a moment, let's talk.** 

So they talked, Rose of the work, of the need for more 
nurses; Alice of her art studies in New York, of having 
read of Rose's work and of her hope that she might be 
of some help. Father Fideles, the great Paulist who, be- 
fore his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, had been 
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a prominent Episcopalian and president of Hobart Col- 
lege, was a friend of Alice's. It was he who had first called 
her attention to Rose Lathrop's work. "So here I am/' she 
concluded a little shakily. "Is there something I can do 
this afternoon perhaps?" 

There was resolution in the firm little chin, in the un- 
wavering eyes. "Yes/* Rose stood up briskly, "I can show 
you how the bandages are made and where they are kept. 
Then, the next time you come, you'll know, and it will 
be so much easier." 

How little Rose realized as she led the way to the sup- 
ply closet and how often she and Alice laughed over it 
together, remembering, in the years that followed, by 
what a very small margin of determination a "next time" 
materialized! Only the memory of Rose's gay, coura- 
geous smile as they parted a few hours later at the door 
brought the young art student back to the house on 
Water Street But she did come back, and from that re- 
turn grew a friendship and a labor of devotion and self- 
sacrifice which lasted for almost thirty years. 




Chapter 9 
"LET NOTHING DISTURB THEE" 

OFTEN through the days that followed, Rose found her- 
self thinking of what had led up to them, and sometimes 
with misgivings. Should she have tried just once more to 
make peace with George, go back and take up her life 
where she had left it before the day she first saw Black- 
welTs Island and its inmates? She had tried so hard to 
be a good wife, and when finally she had left her hus- 
band permanently the highest ecclesiastical authority in 
the land had sanctioned the separation. Yet the thought 
persisted: should she have tried just once more? No, in 
her heart she knew that such a reunion inevitably would 
have ended in another bitter quarrel and separation. So 
she put away the little palm cross George had sent her 
on Pain Sunday and prayed for him instead. 

George had sold the New London house and was liv- 
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ing in New York, writing, hobnobbing with his con- 
vivial friends of the press and the theater. His opera 
based on The Scarlet Letter had had a fair success and 
he should have been prosperous. But before long 
George Lathrop was borrowing money from the very 
friends he and Rose once had entertained, and little by 
little he sank from the social and literary world of which 
he had been so much a part. 

Rose's Home was growing spiritually and in the num- 
bers of destitute incurably sick women it sheltered. 
-What it did not have in creature comforts was more 
than compensated for by the air of serenity and spirit- 
ual well-being that filled the plain little rooms. 

Alice Huber, who had made her first shy call in De- 
cember of 1897, came to stay the following March, 
bringing in fortitude and calm stability what she may 
have lacked in physical strength. Whereas Rose's ap- 
proach to all problems was immediate, headlong, Alice's 
was cautious and thoroughly organized; Rose envis- 
ioned always the finished picture, Alice the need for 
perfecting its detail. So the two women worked per- 
fectly together, each conceding the other's superior 
knowledge or method as various problems arose. 

And problems there were during those early years. 
The Home was crowded beyond capacity; in the sum- 
mer the sun beat down pitilessly upon the flimsy frame 
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walls; in winter, though the patients were kept as com- 
fortable in their beds as their suffering permitted, Rose 
and Alice worked with numb, chapped hands, shaking 
in the bitter cold. Old Mrs. Watson became a major 
problem for, as her strength waned, her tongue grew 
ever sharper. 

"Ye're starvin* me to death/' she would complain, 
"and where is all me hard-earned money gone, will 
someone tell me? Stolen, that's what. And by whom? 
Think well before ye dast answer me that!" 

Patiently, uncomplainingly, they cared for her, giving* 
her the choicest morsels their simple fare contained. 
Then blindness came and, on a day in early May, Rose's 
first patient was mercifully released from her suffering. 
But before that Rose was to know a much deeper sor- 
row. 

One day in April a message came, calling her to 
Roosevelt Hospital where George was dying and asking 
for her. As she slipped out of her blue gingham dress 
and into the tailored street clothes she now wore so 
seldom, as she hurried to the elevated station, as she 
entered the hospital, some magic seemed to have 
touched her. She was a girl again, hurrying along a 
sunny Dresden street, bound for Francis Lathrop's 
studio. They would all be there Una, Julian, Francis, 
and George full of plans for a gay evening. There 
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would be a huge pot of hot chocolate and mounds of 
delicious little cakes for which Dresden was famous 
and . . . 

"This is the room, Mrs. Lathrop." A nurse touched her 
arm, softly opened a door, and withdrew. From the bed 
a voice, scarcely audible, spoke. 

"Rosl RoslLiebchen, you did come!" 

Rose drew a chair close to the bed and sat down and 
took the thin hand on the coverlet in hers. Oddly 
enough, so desperately sick and emaciated, George 
nevertheless had about him a look of youth, a look that 
reminded her of Francie. About the dark eyes-Francie's 
had been blue-graylooking up at her with such resig- 
nation and quiet despair, there was a childlike quality 
that made her long to take him, like a child, in her arms 
and comfort him. 

In recent years she had looked on suffering almost 
continuously, but always with the combined compassion 
and detachment necessary to a successful nurse. Now 
she was seeing the man whose wife she had been, whose 
child she had borne, lying helpless and dying, and be- 
tween them nothing but memories, not all of them pleas- 
ant Yet out of them George had called her by the old 
eiklearmeat 

If only for his sake she might have felt a reciprocal 
tenderness. But for Rose the past had taken too heavy a 
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toll in disillusionment, and only pity remained. Gently 
she stroked his brow, leaning close so that together they 
might recite a decade of Aves; because, in one of those 
flashes of memory one is vouchsafed in grave situations, 
she recalled George's special devotion to the beautiful 
lines in St. Teresas Book-Mark and repeated them 
slowly: 

Let nothing disturb thee, 

Let nothing afright thee. 

All things are passing; 

God only is changeless. 

Patience gains all things. 

Who hath God wanteth nothing ' 

Alone God sufficeth. 

For an instant a faint smile flickered across the sick 
man's face, and Rose felt a slight pressure of his fingers 
enclosed in hers. Hien the smile slowly vanished like 
mist floating up and away from a pool, and the fingers 
relaxed their hold. 

Someone led her from the room and someone took 
her home, thougfc she insisted she was quite all right 
and did not mind the trip alone. Back on Water Street 
her work waited, and as she hung away her suit and 
buttoned on her starched gingham, she knew in all hon- 
esty that with the shock and natural sorrow over 
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George's death she felt, too, a sense of release and even 
of joy, deep and all-pervasive. Francie was safe; George 
had died in the faith. Now she could hold them both 
forever in her prayers; now she could give her whole 
thought to her work. 

Her prayers Rose Lathrop's prayers were so constant 
and so varied that once she said to Alice, laughing a 
little desperately, she wondered the good God did not 
simply dismiss her as an insatiable want-it-all. There 
were the daily, hourly prayers for the sufferers in her 
care; prayers that she and Alice might be given strength 
to carry on the ever-increasing work; now finally pray- 
ers for larger quarters where they could care for men 
patients as well as women. 

Then one afternoon Alice came into the tiny cubicle 
Rose called her office and announced a Father Thuente 
who, she said, looked vaguely familiar but whom she 
could not place. Rose looked up from her ledger her 
bookkeeping was the only part of her work she really 
disliked, for figures had a way of betraying her trust in 
them. , .' 

"Father Thuente? The name doesn't mean a thing to 
me. However . . ." She closed the ledger, ran her fin- 
gers over her hair, and went out to the little reception 
room. A young priefct with a boyish grin and the clear, 
unclouded eyes of a child rose as she entered. 
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"Mrs. Lathrop? I'm Father Clement Thuente from 
the Church .of St. Vincent Ferrer/* he introduced him- 
self. And all the time he was speaking one part of his 
mind was saying, almost audibly, "But, of course, you 
cannot be the Mrs. Lathrop Im looking for, the one who 
takes care of my old Mrs. Daley!" Yet she must be. This 
was Water Street and this, fitting Mrs. Daley's descrip- 
tion perfectly, was "Such a wan as th' Angel Gabriel 
himself might be was he a girl, with th' flamin' red hair 
of her and the dimple in her cheek and all." Yes, this 
must be Mrs. Daley's Mrs. Lathrop. 

And in the seconds they smiled politely at each other 
in greeting, Rose was thinking, St. Vincent Ferrer 
Sixty-sixth Street and Lexington Avenue what? Do- 1 
know anyone up there? Then, as though the puzzle had 
solved itself for them simultaneously, they both said, 
"Mrs. Daley!" and burst out laughing. Then Rose must 
draw up a chair and hear Father Thuente's story. 

He had gone to make a routine parish call upon Mrs. 
Daley, a very sick old parishioner whose aged husband 
'was feading it hard to give her proper care. Father 
Thuente had called particularly on a certain day be- 
cause he just had heard there was talk of sending the 
sufferer to BlackwelFs Island as her case had been found 
to be beyond hospital care. 

"And, Mrs. Lathrop," the serious young face was 
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alight with incredulity, "when I got there oh, what a 
sight I was prepared for there was Mother Daley actu- 
ally smiling a wee bit of a smile and looking neat and 
refreshed and full of her talk about a wonderful lady 
who had been coming all the way up from Water Street 
almost daily to look after her. Even the poor little room 
was clean and in order. Tve never seen such a change 
from hopelessness to real joy/' he concluded. "But from 
Water Street to Lexington and Sixty-sixthMrs. La- 
throp, honestly, how do you manage it?** 

Rose smiled at his earnestness. "It's a wonderful way 
to learn one's directions around New York, Father," she 
told him. "And with a little planning it isn't really so 
'difficult/- 
Then she must tell him about her hopes for the des- 
titute sick. As she talked the young priest looked about 
the neat, bare, little room which was both dispensary 
and reception room, at the crucifix on the wall, and the 
delicate little statue of St. Rose of Lama on the center 
table. 

"You are Catholics, aren't you?" he asked in a pause. 
Rose assented and was happily surprised to learn that 
he thought he had recognized Alice whom he had seen 
occasionally when she was a student with the Domin- 
ican Sisters in Kentucky. So Alice must come in for a 
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moment to renew acquaintance; and so was begun a 
friendship which was to mean much to many people. 

Father Thuente came again and again to the little 
shelter of mercy on Water Street and became their spir- 
itual adviser. And one day he made a suggestion. Had 
they, he asked, ever considered becoming Tertiaries, 
Third Order Dominicans? St. Rose of Lima had been 
one, he reminded them. It would be most fittting. . . . 

To become a religious? Somehow it never had en- 
tered Rose's mind. Now, however, she did give it her 
whole thought. In the end, and after many difficulties, 
she and Alice did become lay Tertiaries on September 
14, 1899, taking St. Rose of Lima as their patroness. 
They did not at first receive their Dominican habit nor 
were they permitted to be called by the names they had 
chosen as recognized religious. This must come later. 
They were still "Mrs. Lathrop * and "Miss Huber" to all 
but those who understood and were in sympathy with 
the step they had taken. 




Chapter 10 
"BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL" 

ROSE walked with a new spring in her step now that her 
final choice had been made. The novitiate she and Alice 
had served was shorter than is usual. However, because 
of the heroic work they had done under the most ap- 
palling circumstances, Archbishop Corrigan of New 
York made an exception of their case. The following De- 
cember when four other women, to make the required 
number to form* a Congregation, had joined them as 
postulants, Rose and Alice were permitted to don the 
Dominican habit and to make their first vows. Their 
group was given the name of the Dominican Congrega- 
tion of St Rose of Lima and was more familiarly known 
as the Servants of Relief of Incurable Cancer. 

So the glory of the red-gojd hair was shorn, the' name 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop was erased from the ^ta 
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of time and was replaced by that of Sister Mary Al- 
phonsa. Alice took the name of Sister Mary Rose. It was 
December, 1900, the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

Many of Sister Alphonsa's friends wondered how she 
happened to choose a name which by no stretch of the 
imagination could be considered beautiful, and she was 
always eager, as in all things, to explain. She had read 
the life of a young man of the seventeenth century, Al- 
fonso Maria di Liguori, who after many errors, many 
false beginnings gave his time to visiting the poor and 
the incurably sick, those whom people shunned as un- 
clean. One day while administering to a particularly 
tragic case, Alfonso heard a voice saying, "Leave the 
world, and give yourself to me and to my works." So from 
that day forward, Alfonso, his sword laid on the altar of 
Our Lady, gave himself for the rest of his days to the 
religious life. He was canonized in 1839, becoming St 
Alfonsus. 

Rose had seen a similarity in their lives. She, too, had 
made many mistakes, frittered away time on talents 
which actually she did aot possess. All these, all the 
false beginnings, the mistakes, the tempers, she now 
laid on the altar of her endeavor. And that endeavor was 
endless. 

Months before she was permitted to be known as Sis- 
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ter Alphonsa or to wear the habit of a religious, she was 
at work with a new zeal, a new incentive. She wrote 
letters to wealthy friends, both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, and letters and articles to newspapers and mag- 
azines; she began editing a small magazine which she 
called Christ's Poor; and she prayed. Her very life be- 
came a prayer: that she be given the means to enlarge 
the Home, give more efficient help to more people. And 
with what miraculous speed were those efforts, those 
prayers rewarded! 

Gifts of money began to arrive in rather astonishing 
sums, and not money alone but gifts of linen and furni- 
ture and every kind of medical supply. Rose had seen 
a house at 426 Cherry Street that was available and had 
even taken Alice to look at it. It would accommodate fif- 
teen beds and, more than that, in an upper corridor, ac- 
cessible from all the beds, was a recess which could be 
made into a tiny chapel. Now, with money and supplies, 
they could make the move! 

The Cheny Street house would be called St. Rose's 
Free Home for Incurable Cancer. A priest from St. 
Teresa's Church on Henry Street would come to say 
Mass* Rose, her heart athrob with thanksgiving, wanted 
to sing with the Psalmist: 

O sing unto the Lord a new song; for he hath 
done marvelous things. 
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It was during the period between the time she and 
Alice first joined the Order and the wearing of the habit 
that one of the most touching incidents of her entire 
career occurred. 

Though she was thankful for St. Rose's Home where 
air and sunshine could penetrate at last, there were 
times when her heart was filled with misgiving. The 
fifteen beds had filled with such tragic promptness. 
Would there ever be room enough? And what of the 
men patients who still were simply treated at the dis- 
pensary and then sent on their way, back to homes that 
did not want them or to lodgings threatening to evict 
them? What of them? 

She remembered a saying of her mother's one day as 
she pondered this most baffling situation. "A problem 
which we cannot solve, by Gkxf s grace often solves 
itself," Mrs. Hawthorne had said. And thinking on it, 
Rose went to greet a woman who had been admitted 
by another lay Sister. 

She was brief and to the point. She was a social 
worker, and Rose liked her forthright manner, her eager- 
ness to state her errand without elaborate explanations. 
An old gentleman (she explained), very, very sick, was 
living over a saloon not far away. He was being threat- 
ened with BlackwelTs Island. 

"And, Mrs. Lathrop," she said, her fine honest face 
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flushed with feeling, 'Tie just must not go there! He's 
brave and uncomplaining, but he's so much more. He's 
a sensitive, well-bred man I'd say he was even a dis- 
tinguished man and his whole being is in a state of self- 
loathing and despair. I feel that to send him to Black- 
weirs Island under the circumstances would really be 
murder. Somehow he must have at least a few days of 
peace and decent surroundings . . . he can't last much 
longer than that. I've tried everywhere I could think of. 
I know you take only women at St. Rose's, but just this 
once couldn't something be arranged?" 

Rose shook her head; but already she was planning 
how she could find time to visit this man who was even 
now potentially her patient. In the end she went. The 
pitiful room was dusty and cluttered with soiled dishes. 
Apparently food had been brought with fair regularity, 
but there must have been a reluctance to gather up the 
dishes the patient had used. On the bed lay the wasted 
figure of a man once handsome, aristocratic looking. 
The high-bridged, hawklike nose, the smooth iron-gray 
hair, the faint traces of a fine tonal quality still lingering 
in the muffled speech, these all marked the man of gen- 
tle breeding. 

Rose bent over him and took his hand in both hers. 
Why, this poor soul might not see the day's end. And 
then slie eaugjbt the expression in his half-blind eyes. 
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"I hear you are a soldier, a former British Army officer," 
she said gently. 'Then why not, like a good soldier, go to 
Bellevue as they want you to?" 

But he shook his head. "Not Bellevue BlackwelTs. I 
know the routine, ma'am. I don't trust the doctors I'm 
sorry/' He fumbled beneath his pillow and drew out a 
military medal which he held on the palm of his hand 
for her to see. More eloquent than any spoken words it 
said, "These honors I have merited. Must my life end in 
that place and through no fault of mine?" As she bent 
to examine the medal, he whispered, "Please, please 
don't let them send me there!" 

Rose drew up a chair and sat down. She needed a bit 
of support for die fantastic plan that was forming in her 
mind. This poor old soldier might not live to see new 
quarters but he was going to be given every chance. For 
a few moments she sat looking at him, thinking, then, 
"Listen carefully," she said. "I know you are going to be 
taken to Bellevue we cannot prevent that but I prom- 
ise you, I give you my word, I shall do everything in my 
power to find a room for you before they can take you 
to the Isknd. I know I know" as he began again 
haltingly to protest. "I may not be able to do this, but 
I think I can. So we must have faith, and I promise to 
do my best. Now I must go. We've not too much time." 

She got up briskly (this was Rose Hawthorne in her 
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most characteristic mood), smiled reassuringly, and 
hurried back to Cherry Street. Alice will be wild when 
she hears this, she thought, as she stepped along. And 
Alice was wild with reason. 

"Rent rooms in that tenement across the street?" she 
gasped, her methodical mind in rebellion. "But how can 
we? Where is the rent coming from? And the furniture? 
And supplies? You know we've stripped our bank ac- 
count on this place. . . ." 

Rose sighed guiltily. Of course Alice was perfectly 
right. But the wave of enthusiasm was still carrying her 
bouyantly forward. "I know, dear, I know you're com- 
pletely justified in what you say and what you may 
think," she added ruefully. "I do let my enthusiasms run 
away with me. But well manage somehow. I saw the 
agent of the building on my way home. He's getting the 
halls cleared of litter. Ill send our Jake over to start 
cleaning and disinfecting the room thoroughly. Then we 
have that extra cot in the cellar, you know, the one with 
the casters that don't turn as they should and there are 
chairs and wash hand stands enough to supply a dozen 
rooms. We can take over some of our own linen and sup- 
plies. But we can do it you'll see. As for the rent, there's 
the emergency fund, and this really is an emergency, 
isn't ft?" 

Alice threw up bar small hands and laughed in min- 
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gled applause and exasperation. "Ye-e-e-s, perhaps it 
is," she agreed reluctantly. "I'll call Jake/' 

The following afternoon when Rose stepped from the 
cab that had taken her to Bellevue Hospital she prayed 
she was not too late. An immaculate bed in a bare but 
sunny, spotless room awaited her old officer. Surely God 
would grant him the joy of occupying it, however 
briefly. 

She found him sitting, fully clothed, on the side of 
his bed, his face turned to the door, and heard his in- 
voluntary groan of relief when he saw her. Suppose she 
had failed him! Looking at the slight figure in its thread- 
bare tweeds waiting with a childlike faith close to rap- 
ture, she found it hard to control the lump in her throat. 
So old, so brave, so utterly alone he was. 

"We're going home now,** she told him simply, and 
led the way while two orderlies slowly propelled him 
somehow to the waiting cab. There Jake was on hand to 
help with the battered box he insisted contained his uni- 
form; and so at last the gallant old soldier was on his 
way. 

The weeks that followed were filled for him with a 
kind of miraculous rejuvenation which daily renewed 
itself. Between periods of suffering he enjoyed being 
read to; he returned to his religion and loved having 
one of the Sisters pray beside him, joining when he 
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could in prayers he must have learned as a child. And 
when after almost three months his course was finished, 
all of Cherry Street paused to pay its respects to the 
British officer who, in his neat ancient uniform, medal 
on his breast, was borne to his last resting place. Almost 
as though he had left it as a legacy, the men's Annex 
or the Annex, as it came to be called was now an estab- 
lished thing, a problem which, to some extent at least, 
had solved itself. 

Now wearing her habit and assuming her name as a 
religious, Sister Alphonsa, facing the winter, needed all 
her courage, all her faith. Coal bills mounted; Jake was 
replaced and his successor proved unreliable in looking 
after the Annex. Male nurses for some reason became a 
major problem, for either they were lax and uninter- 
ested or, in their mistaken zeal, they became cruel. In 
either case they were discharged, and the trying task of 
replacing them began all over again. Alice, now Sister 
Rose, redoubled her efforts in system and economy; Sis- 
ter Alphonsa wrote more and more articles, more let- 
tars, to the newspapers of the country, telling of the 
needs at St. Rose's Home, admitting again and again 
that hears was a beggar's hand held out, asking charity. 
But in her case no giver need question the cause of the 
suppliant as the cause spoke all too eloquently for itself. 
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Nor would she accept funds especially allocated for 
certain causes by her own church charities. She felt very 
strongly that to do this might involve her patients with 
possible X-ray or surgical treatment* Her cases were 
only the hopeless ones, and under no circumstances 
were they to be disturbed in their last days. In this she 
remained adamant, though it cost her substantial sums 
to do so. She went on with her work, her writing, her 
prayers. 

Though to the end of her life Sister Rose confessed a 
feeling of almost unconquerable revulsion toward the 
unsightly disfigurements of many o3F the patients, Sister 
Alphonsa seems to have been entirely without it. Like 
her father, a most fastidious person in all matters per- 
taining to personal cleanliness, she personally dressed 
countless hideous wounds daily, chatting meanwhile 
pleasantly with her patients, betraying by no look or 
word or involuntary drawing back any feeling of dis- 
taste she may have felt quite possibly, through grace, 
feeling none. 

On one occasion when speaking to a large group of 
novicesfor St. Rose's was attracting workers as well 
as patients she said, "Unless we can really forget our 
own unspiritual interests we are as miserable in our folly 
of sham .assistance as the poor are in their disease, as 
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useless in our false delicacy as the poor are in their ig- 
norance/* * 

Is it possible she had thought suddenly and briefly 
of a little girl, all starched ruffles and bows, who had 
once long ago carried a basket of food to an old crone 
and had startled herself by turning to wave at parting? 
The gesture had had all the ingredients of a faint spir- 
itual awakening and who knows may have formed the 
base for much of Rose Hawthorne's evaluation of hu- 
man relationships in later life. She did love her patients, 
or guests as she preferred to call them, and ministered to 
them literally with the joyous unself-consciousness of a 
mother caring for her children. And they, of all colors, 
races, and creeds, how they loved her in return! 

* A Fire Was Lighted by Theodore Maynard. 




Chapter 11 
"PATIENCE GAINS ALL THINGS" 

SISTER Alphonsa seldom if ever permitted herself the 
luxury of worrying, but on a certain morning in late 
April, 1901, she did admit unwillingly to herself a sense 
of deep frustration dose to defeat. And this with a sub- 
stantial little balance in the bank. Both St. Rose's Home 
and the Annex were crowded; more and ever more ap- 
plications for admission were arriving. Soon, unless sfee 
found more room, she would be faced with the measure 
she thus far had managed to avoid: that of turning 
away an applicant. 

It was a gray, leaden morning, the air thick wilth the 
cold, persistent rain of early spring* Cherry Street glit- 
tered and gurgled and dripped in a very frenzy of de- 
fiance to all who chanced to be abroad along its unpie- 
turesque length. One pedestrian certainly accepted its 
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challenge. He was a priest, stepping along under his big 
cotton umbrella, holding it at an angle in the gale, dodg- 
ing drays and push carts as he crossed the street. He 
scanned the addresses. Ah, this would be it 426. 

Sister Alphonsa beat a retreat from the window as he 
came up the steps. Now who would he be? And on such 
a morning! She heard the bell ring and one of the Sis- 
ters open the door. There was a subdued buzz of voices, 
and then she was being asked if she would see a Father 
Couthenay of the French Dominican Order which had 
settled in Westchester. 

Father Couthenay? "Yes, yes, Sister, show him in, 
please, 9 * she said, still wondering. French Dominicans? 
Westchester? No, she could not find a clue. Possibly 
someone sent by the famous Dr. Storer, an old friend 
who had called recently and had been greatly inter- 
ested in the help being given in the Annex. Well, she 
had very little to share any longer so far as space was 
concerned, but you never could tell. It might be dis- 
pensary aid only that was wanted, and if so, how glad 
she would be to give it! 

The moment Father Couthenay came in she liked him 
liked everything about him his natural French cour- 
tesy and ebullience, his obvious sincerity. He put his 
dripping umbrella quite unself-consciously in an orna- 
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mental jar containing a gigantic fern and came forward, 
beaming, holding out his hand. 

He introduced himself, she thought smiling inwardly, 
as though he had been a ministrel at the court of one of 
the lesser Plantagenets and, with what seemed to be a 
sweep of an invisible plumed hat, stated his case. 

"Sister Alphonsa," he began, "we have a beautiful 
property up in Westchester County not far from White 
Plains which we are giving up. We heard, as one does 
hear such things, that you are looking for more room for 
your unfortunates. . . ." He shrugged, smiled his charm- 
ing smile, and went on. "We are not so much interested 
in selling as we are in having the property in the hands 
of those who will really cherish it who will need it 
for what it is. It is a farm, vous savez " 

"Just a moment." Sister Alphonsa knew herself well 
enough to realize that without Sister Rose's calm, level 
head, she was lost. "You see, Father, I never discuss 
such matters without my assistant's opinion to 
strengthen my own.** She sent for Sister Rose. 

Father Couthenay beamed his assent, "But of a cer- 
tainty! How entirely right you are, Sister! The natural 
enthusiasm of one is as nothing compared with the pro- 
found delight of two!" 

What a diplomat, thought Sister Alphonsa. I only 
wish I could be as completely sure as he seems to be that 
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"the profound delight of two" will be forthcoming! 
Sister Rose's orderly thinking was not easily upset by 
any "delight/* however "profound." 

But always charming, always courteous, Sister Rose 
listened to the good man's description of the property, 
"Old, you understand, but so vairee beautiful/' Then, to 
Sister Alphonsa's astonishment, she said, "Well, cer- 
tainly we cannot lose anything by looking at it, can we?" 
and added by sheer force of habit, "But, you know, 
Father, we have very little money to spend, not much 
over a thousand dollars at the most." 

To this the priest shrugged, smiling. "Such things ar- 
range themselves," he said. "Only first I do beg that you 
see the place." 

So on a lovely May morning the two Sisters got off 
the train at little Unionville Station. An ancient surrey, 
drawn by an even more antiquated fat woolly horse and 
driven by an octogenarian who might have been Rip 
Van Winkle himself, met them. 

As they drove along the winding road, something 
about it reminded Sister Alphonsa of New Engknd, of 
the bypaths around Concord. This feathery green si- 
lence was not like the momentary silence which some- 
times settled over the city, torn by far-off news cries and 
the rumble erf elevated trains. This was country silence, 
bowl of earth and blue sky formed a sounding 
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board for distant cockcrows, for the whistle of a lark 
plunging against the tapestry of clouds, for the minute 
buzz of insects. Here was peace, utter peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Up the winding drive they went to the most amazing 
building the Sisters ever had seen. It was a frame struc- 
ture, and, as Sister Rose laughingly described it, seen 
from a distance it looked either like a gigantic giraffe 
sleeping on its side or a string of freight cars abandoned 
on a hilltop. Its architect obviously had been a dreamer 
but not an especially practical man. That it was a flimsy 
building there could be no doubt, but there was room, 
a great deal of it, and sunshine streamed through every 
window. 

"Think what this would mean to them!" Sister Al- 
phonsa, looking out at the gently rolling country, 
clasped her hands in happy anticipation. "We must 
have this place! By some means we must manage it!" 

All the way back to New York the two women 
thought their busy thoughts. Sister Alphonsa dreamed 
of patients sitting in the sunshine watching the three 
snowy sheep she had seen grazing on the lawn; she saw 
some of her aged men patients pothering about little 
gardens, collecting eggs from the henhouse, enjoying 
the pleasant, relaxing out-of-door occupations their 
state of health permitted. She saw old women perhaps 
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crocheting while they gossiped a bit and rocked on the 
rambling verandas. 

Sister Rose tried to compute the amount of coal it 
would take to heat the endless lengths of flimsy halls 
and corridors when winter came. She wondered how 
much farm help would be required to keep the rolling 
acres in trim, how many lay Sisters would have to be 
constantly on hand to scrub the acres of floors. 

However, in the end, as their train drew in to Grand 
Central Station they did agree the Home at Unionville 
Station must be theirs. New York City with its late after- 
noon din and rush and heat seemed unbearable after the 
serene beauty of the country. 

So they bought Rosary Hill Home for the minute 
down payment of one thousand dollars and a note for 
the remaining twenty-seven thousand. It was June when 
Sister Alphonsa and a group of enthusiastic young nov- 
ices went up to take over their new domain. And what 
a vast domain it was, bared to the winds of heaven! And 
how the wind did blow! Sister Alphonsa often told how 
the first summer they were on the Hill it took only one 
small cloud in the sky to send her scurrying about shut- 
ting windows. 

They had learned their lesson about wind and 
weather the hard way and they never forgot it. They 
had just moved in and were settled during a particularly 
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hot, humid spell, and all the doors and windows at Ros- 
ary Hill stood wide to admit what little air was stirring. 
Then, suddenly, out of the blue a thunderclap, rain, 
hail, and a very hurricane of savage wind. Doors 
slammed, pictures flew from the wall, vases of flowers 
overturned, curtains streamed, sodden, in the gale. 
Every able person in the house ran to restore order, but 
even so, much damage had been done, and that after 
weeks of such hard work to make the place beautifully 
neat. That must not happen again. Nor did it, and the 
first lovely summer of refreshment for many unwanted 
poor unfurled like a soft green carpet beneath their 
tired feet. 

Before winter came, Sister Rose cheerfully ordered 
fifty tons of coal and then returned to Cherry Street, St. 
Rose's Home with its fifteen beds was every bit as im- 
portant both to her and to Sister Alphonsa as the newly 
acquired Rosary Hill with its capacity for five times as 
many. 

But now these valiant women who had worked shoul- 
der to shoulder so long were to be separated. Sister Rose 
became head of St. Rose's Home in New York, and Sis- 
tar Alphonsa was in full charge of Rosary Hill. At the 
same time, since she was actually the founder and su- 
perior of both Homes and of their Community, it 
seemed right that she become Mother Alphonsa. 
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Sister Rose was Mistress of Novices, and as the no- 
vitiate was at Rosary Hill the complication added much 
work to the already heavy load of responsibilities 
Mother Alphonsa carried. Conscious that her own no- 
vitiate had been short and had consisted of experience 
and hard work alone, she was doubly careful of the 
training of the young women who came to her. 

She was strict, sometimes it seemed unnecessarily so, 
but she would take no chances. Behind all the happy 
peace and serenity and easy informality at Rosary Hill 
there was ceaseless scrubbing, polishing, mending, 
brushing, and an unrelenting austerity. 

Mother Alphonsa worked herself as only a thoroughly 
dedicated person can work and she expected the same 
degree of application and energy and consecration from 
her novices. They must be prepared to measure up to 
her extremely high standards or she did not want them. 
But unreasonable she never was, and her gentleness and 
understanding with a frightened penitent girl whose 
temper may have flared momentarily were boundless. 
Mother Alphonsa Nathaniel Hawthorne's daughter. 




Chapter 12 

'WELL DONE, THOU GOOD AND 
FAITHFUL SERVANT!" 



THE autumn day drew to a close and at Rosary Hill 
lights winked out across the quiet countryside. It had 
been a memorable occasion on the Hill that hazy Oc- 
tober day in 1927, for at last the new fireproof building 
was ready for occupancy. 

There had been many visitors, both religious and 
secular; there had been tea and cakes, and speeches by 
men and women high in the philanthropic and civic 
affairs of the state. Now it was over, the last patient 
was comfortably settled in his bed for the nig;ht, and the 
Sisters could relax for a moment and take stock of their 
situation. 

"How pleased she would have been/' said one. 
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And, "I felt all day she was here with us," another 
added. 

Mother Rose Huber held up her hand with the char- 
acteristic quiet smile they all had come to love so. "Ah, 
she toas here, never doubt it," she said. "As long as our 
work goes on Mother Alphonsa's spirit will be with us." 

Those first days on Rosary Hill twenty-five years earl- 
ier had tried them all, and only Mother Alphonsa's in- 
domitable spirit had seen them through. There was, first 
and above all else, the constant nagging need for money 
It was a fixed rule in both Homes that, though mort- 
gages must be paid, human needs came first. This in 
Mother Alphonsa's language meant that meals must be 
plentiful and nourishing and that whenever a patient 
evinced an interest they must be served on delicate, 
attractive china. Never, never must there be in any pa- 
tient's heart the feeling that he (or she) was in an in- 
stitution. This was home as contrasted with a Home. 
And such attention called for an endless stream of 
money which, miraculously enough, never ceased to 
flow, however, meagerly at times. 

Mother Alphonsa faced the undeniable fact, too, that 
age was making certain inroads on her strength. Enor- 
mous Rosary Hill required literally miles of walking 
daily, and, though she insisted this was excellent exer- 
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cise, when it was combined with the many trying de- 
mands made upon her by the work, it was exhausting. 

And almost at once almost from the day they moved 
inan aH-consuming worry began nagging at her con- 
sciousness. The buildings were of the most inflammable 
construction; some of the aged men patients still en- 
joyed smoking their pipes. A smoking room had been 
set aside for them, but again and again Mother Al- 
phonsa would meet one of them tottering along the cor- 
ridors blissfully puffing clouds of smoke, hot ashes spill- 
ing around him in a very rain of danger. Yet she could 
not bring herself to reprimand them, nor would she per- 
mit the Sisters to do so. These old men were dying 
slowly, some in agony, but all serene in the thought of 
being at home* of being wanted, the welcome members 
of a household. 

But the worry remained. One spark dropped on a rug, 
the slightest draught and there were always draughts 
at Rosary Hill and she knew the place would become a 
roaring pyre. So Sisters renewed their vigilance and the 
seasons passed without incident. 

A true sense of security pervaded the entire ugly yet 
picturesque refuge. One terribly sick woman, slowly 
mounting the steps on a hot summer day, whispered to 
the portress as she reached the top, **I know Tve come to 
heaven it's all around me!"* 
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And heaven it must have seemed to most of Mother 
Alphonsa's "guests/' for their peace of mind was her sole 
interest. One evening she found one of the newly ar- 
rived patients, an old man, standing at the window gaz- 
ing moodily out into the night. Something about the 
droop of his shoulders and the look of desperation on his 
face brought her to his side. 

"Is something wrong?" she asked gently, touching his 
sleeve. 

He turned slowly and she saw his eyes were brim- 
ming. When he tried to answer, only a childlike whim- 
per came to muffle the words. 

She tried again. "What is it? Do please tell me. I'm 
here to help, you know." 

With a mighty effort he controlled his voice, then, 
"It's Billy he's me dog. He's old like me, What'll he 
do now? Hell be waitin' for me, lookin' for me, and me 
not there to take him in. For more'n ten year he's slept 
by me bed, and now . . ." It was too much. He turned 
away, his shoulders heaving. 

Mother Alphonsa had faced many knotty problems; 
here was another and to herself she admitted it was 
unique. She gave the old man's shoulder a reassuring 
pat and walked down the hall to the telephone booth. 
Here was something with which Sister Rose could help 
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her, since Billy's master was recently arrived from a 
neighborhood not far from Cherry Street. 

A few mornings later the surrey meeting the New 
York train brought back an odd passenger. It was a big, 
black, smooth-coated dog that may have had hound 
and mastiff ancestors and looked out on the world with 
friendly, trusting, dark eyes. He had found the ride in 
the baggage car of the train pleasant enough and some- 
where deep within him there was a growing sense of 
joyous excitement. He hummed softly in anticipation. 

The surrey wound on up the drive, and now the pas- 
senger, grinning broadly, whined and shifted uneasily 
on the leather seat. Directions had been given to drive 
around to the service entrance, and there Mother Al- 
phonsa and an orderly were waiting. The guest bglf 
clambered, half fell from the surrey, still whining with 
some secret delight, and went to stand looking up at 
Mother Alphonsa. 

"Are you Billy?" she asked, and scratched his chin. 

His answering bark was a shout of joy that became 
a song of triumph. "Yes!" it said, "Yes, yes, yes, I am 
Billy! Now take me to my friend, please. He must be 
here somewhere. iVe felt it all along!" 

So Mother Alphonsa and the orderly, with Billy be- 
tween them tugging at the rope that served as a collar, 
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traversed the endless corridors until they came to a cer- 
tain door opening into the men's dormitory. 

Only the very sick were in their beds. The other pa- 
tients were going about their various duties, some in the 
greenhouse, others in the barn or henhouse. Some sat 
reading or playing checkers under the trees. But as 
Mother Alphonsa opened the door a crack she was not 
surprised to see a lone figure sitting at the window look- 
ing hungrily across the country. She beckoned to him. 

"A friend of yours has just been admitted/' she whis- 
pered, not to disturb the sleeping patients, "and I 
thought you might like to come out and welcome him/* 

He came uncertainly to the door, and as it closed be- 
hind him and he stepped out into the hall, he could only 
stare in speechless unbelief. There, singing in a high 
falsetto, tail lashing, Billy tugged at his collar, held by 
the husky orderly. In his present mood of happy aban- 
don he would have floored his old master had he been 
unleashed. 

"Billy! Oh, Billy boy! Sure and I thought I was 
dreamin* when I heard that bark o* yourn a ways back! 
Ye found me all right, didn* ye, eh, boy, didn' ye?" 

So much pent-up foy there was in the quavering old 
voice tl&t Mother Alphonsa found her glasses suddenly 
dimmed actd her chin not quite steady above its white 
wimple* 
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During the months that followed one of the familiar 
sights at Rosary Hill was an old, old man and a great 
black mongrel dog wandering blissfully along the paths 
together, two friends reunited. 

Another problem child of Mother Alphonsa's was 
Frank, a former gardener. Frank believed in planting 
with what he called "a free hand/' And a free hand it 
was, indeed. Despite his promises to curb his freedom, 
sunflowers had a way of lifting their rangy disks from 
the middle of a pansy bed and an unnoticed row of to- 
mato plants was apt to be discovered growing sturdily 
near the entrance gates. Frank, mildly rebuked, apolo- 
gized and renewed his promises and quite possibly 
tucked a few zinnia seeds among the pinks! 

Then an old kdy who had been one of the early pa- 
tients at Rosary Hill and remained there for eight years 
had a possession she loved above all others. It was a hat, 
a shapeless confection of straw, lace, and assorted fruits 
and flowers, and its age was considerable. Every so of- 
ten its owner decided she had not long to live and would 
present her treasure to one of the other women as a part- 
ing gift. Then, as she felt better, she would demand her 
hat again, only to bestow it on someone else. How many 
and many a time didn't Mother Alphonsa hear one lay 
Sister say to another in good-natured exasperation, 
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"Well, Aunt Kate's just given the hat away again so by 
morning be ready for the battle to get it back!" 

Those were some of the daily, almost hourly crises at 
Rosary Hill. They were the lighter part of the days' grim 
substance. But here and there a small personal victory 
rose above the commonplace and the tragically humor- 
ous with almost unbearable beauty. 

One of these was vouchsafed a sweet little old lady, 
a great favorite with everyone, who on Christmas morn- 
ing only a few days before her death asked to be 
wheeled into the parlor for the Christmas celebration. 
Always reasonable, never demanding, she surprised the 
Sisters by her gentle insistence that she be given this one 
treat. She had a very special reason, she said. So, 
wrapped in her favorite gown, she was taken to the 
parlor. 

From her wheelchair she looked about her, at the 
good Sisters, at the other patients, and at the gifts piled 
beside the little creche on the table. Then she spoke, 
slowly, carefully, measuring her words against her 
strength: "I want to say God bless you for all your kind- 
ness to us and for this beautiful Christmas treat you pre- 
pared for us. With all our hearts we do appreciate it" 
Then, as Mother Alphonsa stooped to take her hand, she 
began, marshaling all her strength, to sing "Jingle Bells' 7 
in her wavering, pitiful voice, and the other patients 
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joined in and for a few moments were transported back 
to childhood. So do the faithful sing in the face of death. 
And there were the children several were at the 
Home now cheerful, happy, lovable, and incurably 
sick. One of these, a little girl of eleven whose short life 
thus far had been made a nightmare by one major oper- 
ation after another, smiled into Mother Alphonsa's eyes 
the day she arrived and said, "Oh, it's so wonderful to 
be here and know 111 never have to have any more op- 
erations! I didn't think I was very lucky but now I know 

If 
am! 

These children had found the brief segment of life's 
highway they had traveled painfully steep. Now that it 
had reached its final turning, a fact of which they were 
unaware, they were completely relaxed and happy. 
They were Mother Alphonsa's special charges. Francie 
so long, long ago it had been was spared such tragedy, 
but Francie looked at her through the eyes of every sick 
child she comforted, and her hands took on added gen- 
tleness and her voice a cadence they loved. 

Back in New York the Cherry Street Home had so far 
outgrown its living quarters as to make a move impera- 
tive. Sister Rose even pressed Morris chairs into use 
when the last bed, the last folding cot was filled. Still the 
destitute sick came, begging for help and shelter. 

The work of the Servants of Relief had become so 
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well known that many philanthropists were giving it 
their attention. Thus two generous benefactors-^each 
contributed a large sum to start the donations for a new 
Home, and in 1912 a modern building was built and 
dedicated. Cherry Street had joined Water Street and 
Scammel Street as part of the past, bricks in a mighty 
foundation; the new Home occupied the corner of Front 
and Jackson streets. Today No. 71 Jackson Street stands 
an island of peace in the sea of a great city's turmoil, a 
monument to the courage and consecration of two 
women and those who followed in their steps. 

Mother Alphonsa's dream of a fireproof building at 
Rosary Hill seemed about to become a reality as well 
She wrote more and more letters, more articles. Often 
her light burned late into the night as she worked, this 
though she was already tired after a full day's activities. 
Hie new building must be built! A field fire during one 
hot windy summer week had brought embers dropping 
in a shower all over the Hill and terror to the hearts of 
the patients and Sisters. 

Now, however, the site at last had been chosen. 
Mother Alphonsa showed it to Julian Hawthorne when 
lie came up for a short visit, and he admitted it was 
magnificent Julian, well over eighty now, was a distin- 
guished-looking old gentleman, still as full of determi- 
nation and high-flown ideas as he had been when, more 
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than half a century earlier, he had declared he was join- 
ing the Northern Army in the War between the States. 
Yes, Julian approved the site for the new buildings and 
reiterated as he had in almost every letter he had writ- 
ten across many years, "Rose, my dear, you are, after all, 
the greatest of the Hawthornes!" 

So in the spring of 1926 the excavating began, and, 
from the moment the great steam shovels started their 
work, not a day passed that Mother Alphonsa did not 
walk over, often several times through the day, to see 
what progress was being made. Her serge draperies 
whipping about her, she would stand talking to the fore- 
man, pointing out certain advantages of one course of 
procedure over another, praising the men, inspiring them 
by her confidence and satisfaction in their work. 

The buildings were to be constructed of hollow tile 
and concrete built in the Spanish style with characteristic 
red tile roofs. No searing finger of flame ever could seri- 
ously threaten them. Her heart was very full. 

She gave herself little time for other than spiritual 
meditation, yet during that spring and early summer 
there were occasions when, like the faint sound of distant 
bugles heard across water, there would come some echo 
from the past which bade her pause. 

Frank Lathrop had died. Sitting quietly in the shade, 
watching the builders, Mother Alphonsa saw his sensitive 
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young face as she remembered it. Frank had been a truly 
gifted artist, with a list of portraits of notables, among 
them Thomas Edison, to his credit. Yet Frank, like 
George, had been weak and had died at a much younger 
age than he should have. Why should the Lathrop boys 
have failed, she wondered. Or had they? Had each, kick- 
ing against the pricks of accepted standards of behavior 
while trying sincerely to conform, fulfilled his share of 
God's vast plan? Looking across the valley, hearing the 
hum of construction which was bringing her dearest 
dream to fruition, Mother Alphonsa nodded slowly. 
God's plan, . , . 

She got up and walked slowly back to the house, and 
as she walked she took from her pocket a small, brightly 
colored object which she held for an instant on the palm 
of her hand, smiling down at it. Little Helen, the child 
with only a few more weeks, would love to have it be- 
side her on her pillow, perhaps to hold against her cheek 
as Rose Hawthorn had held it once long ago in Italy. It 
was a tiny, glass-encased bambino asleep in a very bright 
garden. 

Hbe past seemed very dose today. One of the new pa- 
tients, a young girl who was a gifted violinist and wanted 
to continue her work, was to see a music teacher that 
morning. Tlhat her lessons would be tragically few only 
Mother Alphonsa knew, and she pondered her secret as 
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she walked through the garden. Her own music lessons in 
Dresden they seemed only yesterday. 

So the busy day moved to its close. In the evening 
Mother Alphonsa finished another sheaf of letters and 
with them in her hands she went into the chapel to ask 
a blessing on them. Then, suddenly very tired, she went 
to bed and to sleep. Nor was she to know an earthly 
awakening. Mother Alphonsa Lathrop had died in her 
sleep July 9, 1926. 

The beautiful home she had envisioned on Rosary Hill, 
with its one hundred beds, its warmth and safety and 
sunny cheer, this stands today, a testimonial to her lov- 
ing-kindness. Not this alone, but in Minnesota, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts similar refuges have 
been established by the Congregation she founded. 

So the restless little girl who once had broken into 
verse with: 

Unas a tirant 
And Julians a bore 

had in the end found all the world a very garden of op- 
portunity for self-effacing devotion to mankind. So com- 
plete was her self-effacement that she could say in all 
simplicity, a We have joined ourselves so entirely to the 
poor that when we speak of the destitute we speak also 
of ourselves." Into her care had come 14,571 Catholics, 
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9,951 Protestants, 424 Hebrews, 95 Greek Orthodox, 10 
Quakers, 2 Mormons, 2 Mohammedans, and 102 pa- 
tients of no religion. Truly hers was the Mother heart 
with compassion for all children who came to her door. 

Mark Twain once wrote her: "I am glad in the pros- 
perous issue of your work, and glad to know that this 
prosperity will continue to be permanent a thing I do 
know, for that endowment is banked where it cannot fail 
until pity fails in the hearts of men, and that will never 



